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STATE OF THE WORLD 








Maos 
Mistake 





ESPITE vitriolic attacks against 
Dr: “US aggressors” by Gen. Wu 
Hsiu-chuan, Chinese Communist emis- 
sary to the United Nations, there is 
growing conviction that Mao tse-tung, 
however successful militarily — in 
Korea, has lost his battle for the heart 
and soul of Asia. 

Mao, who got his tactical coaching 
from Moscow. has acted thus far on 
the theory that Communism could do 
a fast job of conquering Asia by divid- 
ing it with the sword of hatred against 
the “Western imperialists.” With Asian 
countries beset by internal ideological 
struggles and feuding among them- 
selves. there would be little to fear, 
according to this theory—for the 
United States, which provided the 
number of UN 


Korea. would be impotent, in spite ol 


greatest troops in 
its production might, against the over- 
whelming manpower pool of China. 
This thesis. sold to Mao by Moscow, 
may prove less valid in practice than 
in prospect. Resistance to Mao through- 
out Asia is rapidly stiffening. Early re 
ports that Chinese “volunteers” were 
aiding the North Koreans caused a 
stir of uneasiness. Uneasiness grew to 
tense dismay with China’s invasion of 
libet. and to alarm that sounded the 
veneral tocsin when the onslaught of 
Chinese divisions in Korea in con- 
tempt of collective security under the 
UN. was blatantly confirmed by Peip 


| 


{sia Acts at the UN 


The result has been a rapid 
drawing together of Asian na- 
tions to present a solid front to 
Vao’s pretensions and to the 
spread of communism. In_ the 
United took the 
form of an Asian committee of 


under the 


Nations this 
thirteen countries 
leadership of India, determined 
to put a stop to the attempted so- 
lution of Asia’s problems by Com- 
munist violence. 


These nations desire—not war, but 
peace. On the other hand, their moral 
force with Mao may be in direct pro- 
portion to their potential ability to 
resist him militarily. 

Mao’s Tibet adventure may have 
gone even further than his act of inter- 
national lawnessness in Korea, to con- 
solidate the Eastern forces now aligned 
against him. Observers predict that 
such disputes as that between India 
and Pakistan over control of Jammu 
and Kashmir may reach early settle- 
ment through negotiation, in the face 
of the threat from the North. 

Mao’s warning that Europe would 
liberated” if the United 


States “starts the world war” was re- 


“soon be 


garded in informed circles as an effort 
to dissuade the US from giving ma- 
terial assistance to Peiping’s Asian 
opponents The kid-glove diplomacy 


General Wu pursued vis-a-vis the 


Asian Nations in the UN, as con- 
trasted with his swaggering insults 
against the US, may indicate that 
Peiping is not sure it is strong enough 
to face the rest of Asia. Peiping’s re- 
luctance to oppose too strongly the 
thirteen nations and their possible 
non-Western allies could well be based 


on two considerations: 


1) However feasible it may be 
to whip up fury against the West 
among China’s people, this in- 
centive to bloodshed and sacrifice 
would fall flat if the enemy to be 
beaten consisted of nations which 
themselves have recently thrown 
off Western imperialistic controls. 

2) Although Western man- 
power, today ear-marked for the 
defense of North America and 
Europe against the USSR, is in no 
position to be diverted to Asia, 
and would in any event be insuffi- 
cient, the total of trained troops 
in the thirteen countries is for- 
midable, and their collective man- 
power pool greater than that Mao 
commands, 


Moslem World Alerted 

The thirteen nations which spon- 
sored the resolution in the UN General 
Assembly directed toward bring about 
a “cease fire” in Korea, are Afghanis- 
tan, Burma, Egypt, India, Indonesia, 
Iran, Iraq, Lebanon, Pakistan, Philip- 
pines, Saudi Arabia, Syria, and Ye- 
men. Egypt’s presence on the commit- 
of the 
Moslem world with the Hindus and 


tee indicates the solidarity 


others against communism, and points 
to the fact that the counter-force op- 
posing Mao in Asia will reach to the 
Near East and Africa. 

These thirteen countries have today 
an approximate total of 1,140,000 
trained men under arms, as compared 
with China’s army of 2,000,000. But 
they have a manpower pool of 591,- 
000.000 as compared with China’s 
157,000,000, and in some countries 
universal military training provides a 
possibility of rapid military expan- 
sion. Their production potential in 
the event of a war with China can be 
judged by comparative figures. In 
steel their combined annual output is 
1,300,000 tons. about equalling that of 
output of 


China, while their coal 





30,070,000 tons is almost three times 
that of China. Moreover, modern wars 
are not fought without motor fuel 

and several of these countries repre- 
sent the greatest oil reserves in the 
world, with an annual combined out- 
put of 
with China’s 70,000 tons. 


In the Asian counterforce to Peip- 


5,700,000 tons as compared 


ing aggression, other countries and 
territories not included in the present 
UN Asian committee might likewise 
to be 
with 500,000 trained troops, an annual 
2.000.000 tons: 


have reckoned with: Formosa 
coal production of 
Nepal and Thailand, with small armies 
Turkey with 650.000 
men under arms, a steel production of 
1,000,000 tons and a coal output of 
1.000.000 Turkey’s 


proximity to Russia would of course 


of fierce fighters: 


tons annually. 
be a factor in the amount of aid she 


could furnish in an Asian war. 
Security for Asia 

In war making. experts point out 
that organization is relatively more 
important than manpower, and that a 
small. tightly organized force can often 
defeat a larger one. The problem may 
therefore be viewed as whether the 
Asian nations could rapidly organize 


under the UN 


Charter. This might not be possible 


for regional security 


without material and technical aid 
from the West. On the other 
Mao is far from having consolidated 


hand, 





his control over the Chinese people, 
and therefore cannot afford to have 
the bulk of his troops too far beyond 
the Chinese borders. 
On both sides there is a time ele- 
ment involved. In Europe as in Asia 
much could depend on the speed with 
which the United States moves to full 
America’s 


economic mobilization. 


war potential, if fully mobilized, 


is at least three times that of Rus- 
siaand her satellites, and Europe’s | 


is at least twice that of the USSR. 
There is therefore power to spare in 
the West to back an effort 


against communism, even if further 


Asian 


Chinese aggressions should be accom- | 


panied by aggressions of the Com- | 


munist bloc in Europe. The problem is 


not that of lack of war potential or of | 


manpower-——the danger lies chiefly in 
the time required to organize this po- 
tential force into an operative force 


to combat aggression. 


of informed opinion on this seems to | 


be that there is no time to be lost, but 
that it is not yet too late. 


South Asians Hostile 
to Chinese 


While Mao may find it difficult to | 


drive his troops against other Asians. 


in Southern Asia it will not be so hard 


to arouse the populations against the 
Chinese, if these put themselves in the 
their 


position of threatening 


with invasion. The Chinese is unloved 
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SOW continued 


in Southern Asia, where as trader. 
banker and entrepreneur he has long 
played the role of exploiter. His eager- 
ness to dominate will not easily be re- 
eived by the masses as a mere desire 
to “liberate.” Moreover. there areat 


present in the Asian lands thou- 


sands of educated Chinese patri- | 


ots who fled Mao’s 


feat can result from it. 

These 
should cause Mao to ponder today 
advice he 


whether the has received 


from Moscow is as good for China as | 
method of | 


Stalin. whose 


world domination 


it is for 


achieving is con- 


sistently that of sending the troops of | 


other nations to die for him. 


Vo Communist Gain in 


Europe Despite Korea 


PPFOHERE is strong reassurance for | 
world peace in the reactions of the 


peoples of Western Europe to the bad 
news from Korea. 

During the first days of the Korean 
disaster. a wave of panic such as has 
not existed since the German break- 
through in May 1940 swept the Con- 
tinent. Europe appeared absolutely 
defenseless. Yet the communist parties 
gained no significant new support. 


The French. 
Ministries of the 


Italian and Belgian 


Interior, in charge 
of the respective police forces of their 
countries, reported no jumping on the 
communist bandwagon such as might 
have been expected under similar cir- 
National 
authorities of these coun- 
1947 kept 


close watch on communist movements. 


cumstances. The Security 


and police 
tries 


which since have 


tabulating the ups and downs of com- | 


munism on the basis of thousands of | 


reports from open and secret sources 


could detect no significant change. | 
Many important European govern- | 


regime in | 
China, who with the promise of | 
support could easily be persuaded | 
to return there, to bring to the | 
peasants the message that Mao has | 
pitted their country against the 
entire world—and that only de- | 


are the considerations which 
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| Communists 
| popular reaction to the United Na- 





ment leaders are convinced that the | 


Soviet Union will not start a general 
war so long as they do not see the 
possibility of control from within. 
They point out that the Soviet Union 
encouraged its supporters to act and 
to make a decisive bid for power only 
in those countries such as China or 
South Korea, where conditions were 
ripe. 

The Soviet Government appears to 


be particularly intent upon avoiding 


where the politi- 
cal traditions of government by major- 
ity are much more deeply rooted than 
in Asia or in the Balkans—any deci- 


| sive action unless at least one-third of 


the socialist, middle-class democratic 
movements and trade unions, as well 


as an important number of individual | 
leaders of high repute, are closely | 
integrated in pro-communist move- | 


ments. At present this is not at all the 


| 


case. The European communist parties | 


and pro-communist groups are morally 


| ever. Even in those by-elections where 
| a rightist victory is the unavoidable | 


result of the hostility between Com- 
munists and the non-communist left, 
these latter refuse any deals with Com- 


munists. 


There used to be a strong tradi- 


tion, particularly in France, 


| which was summed up in the 


formula “No enemy on the left.” 
It has disappeared today for the 


| simple reason that the commu- 


nist parties are no longer consid- 
ered as being on the left. 


New Soviet Strategy for 
Western Europe 

and Western 

the 


The 


Soviet Union 
watched intently 
tions setback in Korea. This was the 
only chance to see whether discon- 
tented or frightened elements would 
come forward and join with them. The 
negative result surprised not only the 
communist leadership but also the 
governments. Communist newspapers 
such as Humanité and Ce Soir in 


| Paris, Unita in Rome, Drapeau Rouge 
| in Brussels and Vie Ouvriére in Gene- 
| va had a two-day flurry in their circu- 


lation with a 5- to 10% increase. They 
have since slumped back. 


| and politically more isolated than | 


| 
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State of the World 


Thus, while the Western world is 
still shaking under the impact of the 
reversal in Korea, the Soviet Govern- 
ment and its supporters in Western 
Europe have their grave worries, too. 
They simply cannot get the communist 


parties out of their political isolation. 


The communist parties of 
France, Germany and Italy are 
embarking right now upon a gi- 
gantic one-year plan to create a 
new alliance between Commu- 


nists and non-Communists. 


This would no longer be known as 
the Peoples’ or United Front, but as 
the “Neutralist Peace Action.” This 
movement, if successful, might super- 
sede the present movement of “Parti- 
sans for Peace,” which would become 
a component part of the new gather- 
ing. 

The interesting element in this new 
strategy lies in the fact that Com- 
munists and pro-Communists have 
been authorized to drop their empha- 
sis on the “peaceful intentions” of the 
Soviet Government. Rather, their “in- 
dependent” line will be that the smaller 
powers have no interest in the quarrels 
of the big ones. 

Contrary to general newspaper com- 
ment that the tougher elements in the 
communist leadership—such as Sec- 
chia in Italy, Lecoeur in France—will 
openly take over the direction of their 
parties. we learn that the “soft” and 
personally likeable leaders will remain 
at least nominally in the saddle during 
a one-year period. This year will be 
given to an effort to enlarge mass sup- 
port for the “Partisans of Peace.” the 
“Federation of Democratic Women.” 
the “Democratic World Youth Assem- 
bly.” Furthermore, this period is to be 
used to develop in as many countries 
as possible the newly started move- 
ment of leading individuals known as 
the “Union of Progressives.” 

As to the Soviet world itself, while 
the curtain is as tightly pulled as ever. 
it is possible to detect certain basic 
trends from Russian and satellite ma- 
terial. 

The situation can be summed up as 
follows: 


1. No new major Soviet military 


concentrations in Germany or 

Eastern Europe; 

Intense military preparations, 
particularly in Bulgaria, against 
Yugoslavia. However, these are 
not considered sufficient for a 
full-scale invasion; 

3. Strong dissatisfaction on the 

part of the Soviet Union with 

the weakness and stagnation of 
communist parties in Europe, 

\frica and non-communist Asia; 

Severe criticism of the inability 

of the “Partisans of Peace” to 

reach out beyond its communist 
and sympathizer ranks; 

New efforts by Eastern European 

countries to renew large-scale 

trade with the West. 

The indications are that the Rus- 
sians, although heavily armed, are not 
ready for war. and that the Soviet 
Government attaches the greatest im- 
portance to not being directly in- 
volved in any dangerous conflict that 


might result in war. 


Inside Red China 
\ recent 
reports that the hopes for 


visitor to Communist 
China 
Chinese Titoism are at present un- 
founded. He finds the Chinese proud 
of their genuine national revolution. 
and tells of an official government 
document which was circularized 
among high officials. It stated that So- 
viet experts, while competent to give 
technical advice. are not authorized 
to make politic al decisions. The docu- 
ment further states that the only 
authority for political decisions lies 
with the Chinese Government and its 
subordinate_authorities 

The visitor estimates the number of 
Soviet experts to be. at most. 500. 
Furthermore. he states that a Third 
Way of Socialism (not against. but 
different from Russian communism 
and from Western social democracy) 
is emerging. 

The characteristics of this socialism 
are: 

a) Infinitely less terror against 
political opponents than in Rus- 
sia——the visitor states that there 
have been practically no execu- 


tions for political reasons: 


b) An economy based upon agra- 
rian reforms different from 
those of Russia; 
The absence of any trend to 
eliminate the members of the 
coalition government who are 
not Communists (such as the 
eliminations and assassinations 
in Poland, Rumania, Czecho- 
slovakia, Bulgaria, etc.). 

The visitor heard high officials say 
“We must not hurt our Soviet com- 
rades, but we are going to give the 
world a demonstration of what Chinese 
Communism is and how humane. 
tolerant and respectful of the indi- 
vidual it can be.” 

In Peiping, in the luxurious state- 
owned hotels, every comfort is avail- 
able. However, the guests find in their 
rooms—together with rich menus, 
telephone numbers of the barber, the 
dentist. the tailor. ete.—-a_ list of 
obligatory meetings every day on 
“The Fundamentals of the Socialist 
Society.” 

Thus every morning at 7:30 one 
can see all the guests of the luxury 
hotel gather in the dining room for 
their daily indoctrination. In one such 
meeting the visitor heard one of the 
highest officials of the Foreign Office 
state that “The Americans would have 
been ready for a full-fledged war in 
1952. but the victory of communism in 
China makes World War IIT unlikely. 
because the two great world forces are 


now about evenly balanced.” 


The visitor concludes that there 
will be no Titoism in China so 
long as she is treated as an equal 
by Russia, but that if she is not, no 


one knows what will happen. Of 


one thing he is certain, “China is 
not Bulgaria.” 





AMERICA IN THE WORLD 


A timely and penetrating analysis of the 
responsibilities the U.S. faces in today’s 
world and of the moral and political con- 
cepts that would help this country in 


fulfilling its all-important mission. 


By CHARLES MALIK 


see page 13 














This, too, 


Made News 


Musical Olympics 


Plans are afoot for the inaugura- 
tion, in 1951, of the first International 
Music Olympiad—artistic replica of 
the Olympic Games. Representatives 
of 29 nations met last month at Salz- 
burg to lay the foundations of the in- 
ternational competition. Instead of 
allowing four years to elapse between 
each Olympiad, as is the custom for 
the Olympic Games, annual contests 
will be held: soloists, choirs and folk- 
lore groups the first year; in the sec- 
ond year, sacred music and dancing 
will be featured; instrumentalists will 
compete in the third year, and musical 
composition will hold the stage during 
the fourth year. 

Preliminary contests will be held in 
each of the participating countries to 
determine participants in the Olym- 
piad competitions, as is the practice in 
the Olympic Games. To this end, Na- 
tional Committees are being formed 
(12 are already in operation). Each 
country will appoint three delegates 
to the governing board of the Olym- 
piad, and two judges for the inter- 
national panel. 

Salzburg will, in all likelihood, be 
the scene of the Olympiad. An Olym- 
pia House is in the planning stages 
to include, among others, a 3,000-seat 
concert hall, an international residen- 
tial school of music, and various 


smaller recital halls. 


Everyman’s Atom 


What is probably the world’s first 
unrestricted atomic exhibit opened in 
Oslo last month, under sponsorship of 
the newspaper Aftenposten and super- 
vision of Norway’s leading physicists 
and educators. The exhibit is a joint 
sritish-Scandinavian project, and is 
principally designed to inform the lay- 
man about the more beneficial aspects 
of atomic energy, and its promise for 
the future of mankind. But the darker 
side of the picture is not forgotten 
anda study of the atom bomb is prom- 
inently featured. 

Visitors to the 10,000-square-foot 
exhibition hall can see a model of the 


experimental uranium pile that has 
been under construction at Kjeller, 
near Oslo, since 1948; pictures of the 
Kjeller plant and laboratory, along 
with photographs of the Oak Ridge 
atomic furnaces and charts and models 
explaining the mysteries of chain re- 
actions. Samples of uranium ore from 
the Evje mine, in Setesdal, are on 
view, as are replicas of equipment 
used in the laboratories of Oslo Uni- 
versity, the Bergen Nuclear Physics 
Institute and the Trondheim Techni- 
cal University—leaders in the growing 
field of advanced atomic research in 
Norway. 


South African Logic 

Gay divorcees are preferred as 
saleswomen in Johannesburg’s large 
stores. Reason advanced is that single 
girls and happily married wives lack 
the divorcee’s sense of responsibility. 


Are They Missing Much? 
Australia will have to wait two years 
for its rooftops to bristle with TV 
antennas, but when the network starts 
operations, the system will be the most 
up-to-date in the world. A 625-line 
standard will be used, giving a much 
clearer image than the 525-line used 
in the US, or Britain’s 405-line. An 


experimental station will soon be es- 


tablished in Sydney, and try-outs will 
last two years. TV sets will have to be 
Australian-made, since the 625-line 
medium could not be adapted to 
foreign receivers keyed to other stand- 
ards. Predictions are that TV sets will 
be expensive, because of high duties 
on valves. TViewers must expect to 
pay about £90—upwards of $250. 
Paging Mr. Berlitz 

“How to Have a Son”—Send Five 
{nnas in stamps for this valuable 
guide to married happiness. Shows 
you how to have four sons,” reads the 
Jaideva 
Bros., of Atmaram Road, Baroda, In- 


advertisement of Messrs. 
dia, in the Baroda Advertiser. Direc- 
tions might be somewhat difficult to 
follow, however: the booklet (which 
sells for about 9¢) is in Hindi. 


What, No Mental Cruelty? 
Permanence of marriage is the key 
principle in Poland’s new family code, 
effective last Oct. 1. Divorce won’t be 
of the easy Reno or Virgin Islands 
variety: mere “mental cruelty” is no 
excuse for the Poles only the most 
serious reasons will warrant a divorce, 
which, however, will never be granted 
if it may affect the children badly. 
The first two columns of the article 
“Belgium Wakes the Congo,” (UNW, 


December 1950) were contributed by 
the Editors. 
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Quartet 


from 


Peiping 


HARVARD-TRAINED Doctor of Phi- 

losophy in Economics, a Moscow- 
tutored Communist and ex-general, a 
former United Nations worker who 
is the mother of an 8-months-old 
baby and an affable Communist who 
learned his trade in Germany make 
up the brain-trust of Red China’s 
nine-member delegation at the United 
Nations. 

The appearance of this carefully- 
selected group under the titular lead 
ership of Ambassador Wu_ Hsiu- 
Chuan, 45, the ex-general, at Lake 
Success last November touched oi 
a furore seldom seen in the stately 
halls of the UN. And when the ob- 
long jaw of General Wu lashed into 
unexpected violence against the 
United States, chills of apprehension 
ran down the spines of many of his 
audience. 

Wu’s delegation works closely as a 
team. While he is speaking his chief 
assistant (believed by some informed 
quarters to be actually his boss) lis- 
tens carefully and watches other del- 
egates around the table. 

The assistant is Chiao Kuan-hua, 
43, Secretary to the Chinese Com- 
munist Politburo, an accomplished 
linguist and a man who, as former 
secretary to Chou En-lai, China’s For- 
eign Minister, certainly has a close 
connection with the Red Hierarchy in 


By FRANCIS W. CARPENTER 


AP Correspondent at Lake Success 


Peiping. Chiao studied philosophy in 
Germany in his youth and returned 
to China to spread communist prop- 
aganda and work his way up in the 
party ranks. Word from the Far East 
is that he actually is the top man in 
the delegation, but the prevailing 
opinion at Lake Success is that Chiao 
and Wu cooperate rather well to- 
gether, each working for Peiping 
in his own particular style. Chiao is 
trained as a newspaperman also but 
his contacts with newspapermen at 
the UN have been somewhat limited, 
to put it mildly. 

The Ph.D. in the delegation is Pu 
Shan, who acts as press officer but 
who usually says little. He did have a 
translation ready of Wu’s maiden 
speech in the Security Council Nov. 
28—an effort lasting an hour and 
fifty minutes—but he did not turn it 
over to the UN press section for dis- 
tribution until just before Wu spoke. 
Pu Shan was known at Harvard as 
Pu Shu Shan but he has since 
dropped the middle name. When he 
completed his doctor’s work at Har- 
vard, it was said here, he tried to get 
a job in the United States but he 
finally gave up and went back to 
China. 

The lady of the big four is quiet, 
bespectacled Miss Kung Pu-Sheng, 37 


years old, well-traveled, cosmopoli- 


fop Delegates of the Peiping Govern- 
ment. The smiles and frowns of these four 
have been international news, while the 
world watched the Chinese aggression. 
Left to rizht: 

(1) Pu Shan, 

(2) Miss Kung Pu-Sheng, 

(3) Chiao Kuan-hua, 


(4) General Wu Hsiu-Chuan. 





tan, and sister-in-law of Chiao, the 
No. 2 man on the delegation list. Her 
husband, Chang Han-fu, is Vice Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs under Chou 
En-lai. The husband and their baby 
are back in Peiping while she carries 
on here in the midst of the “capital- 
istic” environment she knew so well 
as an employee in the Human Rights 
section of the UN Secretariat. 

She now walks in dignity in the 
halls where once she played an ob- 
scure role, but she keeps close to the 
others in Peiping’s Big Four here. 
Once, when a news camera man tried 
to snap a photo of her apart from the 
others in the delegates’ lounge. she 
was heard to say firmly. in excellent 
English, “No, please—tet me alone!” 
Born of a well-to-do family in 
Shanghai, Miss Kung Pu-Sheng re- 
ceived a Christian education. She was 
in the United 
during World War II, was employed 
as a translator in New York in 1945, 
and at Lake Success from 1946 to 
1947. In 1949 she visited Moscow. 


where she may have been given the 


States several times 


indoctrination which fitted her for her 
present position in Peiping, as deputy 
director of the Foreign Ministry’s In- 
ternational division. 


Wu and the eight 


g others of the 
delegation of the Central People’s 
Government of the People’s Republic 
of China, disembarked at Idlewild 
Nov. 24, 1950, and 


greeted with huge smiles and open 


Airport were 
arms by Soviet Deputy Foreign Min- 
ister Jacob A. Malik and the delegates 
of the other members of the soviet 
bloc in the UN. Wu made a little 
statement about peace but since then 
he has walked with what observers 
call plain arrogance and deep mys- 
tery. 

Poker-faced Wu has lived behind 
his own personal bamboo curtain 
at the Waldorf-Astoria 
the moment—at 12:25 
York Time 


he first strode into the tense meeting 


Hotel since 
New 


when 


p-m. 


97 
‘ 


on November 2 


room of the General Assembly’s Po- 


litical Committee and was greeted 


loudly and proudly by Soviet For- 
eign Minister Andrei Y. Vishinsky. 


To the diplomats of other nations. 


one point has become clear since 
that fateful day. It is that Wu was 


not sent to Lake Success as the bearer 
of an olive branch. It is evident that his 
job is to attack the United States and 
to demand a place for Communist 
China in the United Nations. 

The voice of Peiping as sounded 
by Wu in the UN halls is a high- 
pitched, western Chinese dialect which 
rises almost to hysterical heights at 
United 


States on charges of “cunning aggres- 


times as he lashes at the 
sion” against China. It bounces back 
to the heights when he advises other 
countries not to “pull the chestnuts 
out of the fire for the US” which, 
he said, “is carrying the flames of 
aggressive war to China according to 
plan.” 

[he delegates, the public and the 
correspondents who listen to Wu on 
the headphones catch only — the 
phrases of an English translation, 
but the meaning of the words is plain. 
They capture the sinister feeling 
behind the words by laying the head- 
phones aside and listening to the high 
tones of his voice as he makes 
straight-faced declarations that the 
Chinese people, alarmed to see the 
flames of US aggressive war sweep- 
ing toward their homeland, volun- 
teered in large numbers to go to the 
aid of the North Koreans fighting the 
“US interventionists.” Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur calls these 


full-fledged troops of Peiping’s regu- 
8 | ping : 


“volunteers” 


lar armies. 

General Wu has had primarily a 
military career but recently he has 
turned to ways of the diplomat and 
is Director of the Eastern European 
Bureau of the Peiping Foreign Of- 
fice. 

He joined the Communist Party 
around 1925 and spent the next six 
years in Moscow studying military 
tactics. He served later as Deputy Chief 
of Staff for Gen. Lin Piao. Red China’s 
top field commander. After the con- 
quest of Mukden in 1948, Lin Piao’s 
forces began moving south and Wu 
remained in Manchuria as a member 
of the Mukden Military Control Com- 
mission. Later he became a member 
of the council of the Central People’s 
Government. 

In the first days after his arrival at 
Lake Success there was speculation 
that he might have peaceful intentions. 


His first vitriolic speech dispelled those 
ideas and the consensus at Lake Suc- 
cess among the western delegates was 
that he 

\ Chinese Nationalist observer had 


“out-Russians the Russians.” 


said of him that when speaking here 
he sounds like a Communist political 
commissar lecturing Red troops in 
Manchuria. 

noted that Wu’s 
words follow closely the line laid down 
by Moscow. They noted also that Wu 
speaks for a government actually at 


The Americans 


war with the United States and the 
United Nations 
maintained a stern front toward Wu, 


forces. They have 
accordingly. 

Wu’s social contacts in New York 
have been limited. He spent his first 
week-end in the United States with 
the Russians on their Long Island 
estate and he and Vishinsky were re- 
ported to have enjoyed the country- 
side together. He had dinner with 
Trygve Lie in Lie’s Forest Hills man- 
sion home. That was a get-together 
arranged by the UN Secretary-Gen- 
eral with delegates of nations which 
have recognized Peiping. Lie intended 
it as a place for possible peace talks, 
but reports said nothing came of the 
dinner. What came out publicly was 
that Ambassador Wu enjoyed enor- 
mously the roast beef. 

Wu has since had conversations 
with Sir Benegal Rau, chief delegate 
of India, whose country has recognized 
Communist China and championed 
the cause of a seat for it in the UN. 
Sir Benegal strove desperately in talks 
with Wu to find some way to stop the 
fighting in Korea, during the dark 
days when the Chinese Communists 
were pushing the UN forces back. 
After his first talk Rau declared him- 
self hopeful. After his second he ap- 
peared less hopeful. Finally he and 
twelve other Asian and Middle Eastern 
countries joined in a plea to Wu and 
Peiping to stop the Chinese Reds at 
the 38th Parallel and permit talks for 
a settlement. Wu was reported to have 
answered that that plea. addressed to 
China only, should have been directed 
also to the United States. Yet he later 
indicated to Sir Benegal and the 12 
others that the Peiping Government 
“desires to bring the fighting to an 
end.” No terms were mentioned in the 


(Continued on page 39) 
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Eventually you must find your own answers 
to the most important questions of our time 


What will be the fate of the United Nations organization? Must we, as some suggest, abandon 
the framework of the United Nations in our efforts to end the cold war? How can East-West rela- 


tions be improved? 


If the daily press and weekly news reports leave you with a 
feeling of bewilderment to judge for yourself the issues which 
will determine your tomorrows, then turn to the more con- 
sidered pace of books. Dependable, authoritative, entertain- 
ing books, written by men with on-the-scene information 
who can help you translate frontpage headlines into human, 
understandable experiences. 


Your United Nations worto Library 


Each book outstandingly acclaimed by leading reviewers. Read 
what others say about them—then select one or all for your 
own enjoyment and enlightenment. 


Leo Lania’s 


THE NINE LIVES OF EUROPE 


“A valuable and heartening book. Leo Lania’s tempered optimism 
Aands as a useful corrective to the premature pessimists of our time.” 
(Arthur Schlesinger, Jr.) “‘The most acute of the many studies made 
by American reporters since World War II . . . easy-to-read, impres- 
si@nistic and disturbing . . . thoughtful and provocative.” (Edgar Ansel 
Mowrer) ‘The clearest available analysis of problems every American 
should understand.” ( James P. Warburg) “Far superior both as report- 
ing and interpretation.” (Dorothy Thompson) $3.50 


Derso & Kelen’s : 


UNITED NATIONS SKETCHBOOK 


A Cartoon History of the United Nations 


“Sprightly, impudent and much more revealing than some of the windy 
press and radio pap that bores the world and causes it to lose faith in 
the UN. It is high time the work of Derso and Kelen, for their tenacious 
coverage of a world story since 1922, be recognized by a distinguished 
award in journalism.” (New York Herald Tribune) “These Hungarian 
caficaturists are the Gilbert and Sullivans of internationaldom ... 
There is as much diplomatic savvy in one blithe stroke of the Derso- 
Kelen technique as in a long chapter of the average ambassador's 
memoirs.” (Christian Science Monitor) 

$2.85, special limited artists’ edition $10.00 


Benjamin A. Javits’ 


PEACE BY INVESTMENT 


“Mr. Javits—attorney, businessman and author—has done a masterful 
job of making his bold plan for peace seem highly practical. He has 
confined his study of the problem to hard economic facts, and has made 
convincing argument as to why a philosophy which has worked eco- 
nomic wonders in the United States would work equal wonders in the 
world.” (New York Times Book Review) “Bound to stimulate con- 
temporary thought on American policies congenial to United States 
world leadership.” (New York Herald Tribune) $3.50 


EVERYMAN’S UNITED NATIONS 


Prepored by the UN Department of Public Information 
With an Introduction by TRYGVE LIE 


“This useful reference book is designed to explain the machinery of the 
rganization and to show how it has been and is being used by the 
ifty-eight member Governments. As Trygve Lie points out in his intro- 
fuction, the principles of the UN Charter will be fulfilled only if the 
peoples of these member states become familiar with this machinery 
and the purpose it is meant to serve . . . In their handling of the more 
explosive issues, the international servants who have compiled the book 
have shown virtuoso skill in reducing each conflict to its barest essen- 
tials and telling it without a trace of partisanship.” (New York Times 
Book Review) Paper bound $1.00 
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THESE BOOKS ARE AVAILABLE 
AT YOUR BOOKSTORE 


Or, if more convenient, use this coupon to see them on approval 














FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
153 East 24th Street, New York 10, N. Y. 


Please send me the following book for 10 days’ FREE EXAMI- 
NATION on approval. At the end of 10 days I agree to remit 
the price of the books, plus a few cents postage, or return the 
book(s) postpaid. (We pay postage on orders accompanied by 
remittance: same return privilege.) 
[} Leo Lania’s 

NINE LIVES OF EUROPE ($3.50) 

Derso & Kelen’s 

UN SKETCHBOOK ($2.85) 

Special Artists’ Edition, $10.00 
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United Nations 


WORLD 


How can the US live up to her overwhelming responsibilities 


as a world leader? 


Here is the answer offered by a great philosopher and statesman. 


America in The Worl 


By CHARLES MALIK 


Minister of Lebanon to the US 


HE time seems now to have passed when it was pos- 
"Tsibte to speak of America and the world as two sep- 
arate entities, each following its own independent course 
of development with little thought of—and less concern 
about—the other. For better or for worse, America is now 
in the world. The world looks up to America for leader- 
ship, and America, feeling herself belonging integrally to 
the world, seeks genuine relations of cooperation and 
understanding. 

The circumstances which occasioned America’s transi- 
tion from isolation to involvement have left their de- 
cisive imprint upon the character of America’s being-in- 
the-world. It was two world wars and the threat of a third 
global conflict, together with the intervening periods of 
tension and misery, which prompted the United States to 
abandon her earlier and traditional position of aloofness. 
It was either a world torn by strife and threatened by 
destruction, or a world in urgent need of assistance for 
reconstruction and rehabilitation, in short a needy world. 
a privative situation, in which America found herself al- 
most overnight involved, and of which she felt herself 
all of a sudden an integral part. The world into which 
America found herself stepping was, in all the senses of 
this pregnant term, a world-in-crisis. 

This genesis of America’s world responsibility, this 
coming-to-be of America’s being-in-the-world, has been 


decisive so far in determining the character of that re- 


sponsibility. For emergencies, by their nature, render im- 
possible that slow pace of normal maturation which 
would have been an ideal preparation for the present 
enormous responsibilities. America-in-the-world — thus 
came into being almost unprepared for the new and dra- 
matic role, having been denied, as ‘t were, the stage of 
carefree childhood, or the adolescence which can afford 
to try and to err. In the unfolding of the past, destiny 
was more tender and less impatient with the great peo- 
ples who successively received the mantle of leadership 
at her hands. 

The ordeal of actual war or the spectre of imminent 
aggression have overshadowed all other elements in the 
world situation. Absolute negations and absolute aflirma- 
tions overwhelmed the manifold shades of positions and 
attitudes which a calmer encounter with the world would 
have engendered. It is thus unfair to judge the future 
of America’s world role in terms of the crisis-born im- 
provisations of the past few decades. The eye of un- 
derstanding love, piercing the future, already discerns 
the coming of age of a balanced, positive, thoroughly 
grounded viewpoint emerging out of the crusading spirit 
with which America has embarked upon her world 
responsibilities. 

The world in which America finds herself is anything 
but a unity. It is more like a galaxy, a set of worlds 
fairly distinct from one another, yet brought together 
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America in the World 


continued 


and compelled to confront one another by the miracles 
of modern communication. There is thus the Western 
European world, including such cultural offshoots as Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand. There is secondly the vast So- 
viet world. There is thirdly the Asiatic world, comprising 
the Far East, India, the Middle East and the Near East. 
and including perhaps also Africa. And there is, of 
course, America’s own immediate world, the New World. 
including the Latin American countries and Canada. 

America in the world is America in and among these 
worlds. She is thus confronted by distinctive problems. 
challenges, claims and opportunities in each one of them. 

The Western European world presents, from the Amer- 
ican standpoint, three main problems: economic, politico- 
strategic and cultural-ideological. 

It is obvious that in the present highly interrelated 
world, there is and there can be no sound world economy. 
and, therefore. no sound American economy. unless Eu- 
rope is economically healthy and prosperous. American 
aid to Europe under the European Recovery Program is 
thus one of the most momentous acts of statesmanship 
which the United States has performed in her new rote 
of being-in-the-world. 

It is also obvious that Europe’s security is integral to 
the security of the United States. To abandon Europe to 
unfriendly forces is, purely strategically and from the 
point of view of industrial potential, absolutely fatal to 
the security of the United States. No sound American 
strategy can therefore be conceived apart from some 
such instruments as the North Atlantic Treaty and the 
Military Assistance Program. 

But entirely apart from Europe's economic and strate- 
gic significance, America can never view with equanimity 
any spiritual weakening of Europe. For Europe and 
America constitute one cultural whole: they are con 
nected with each other—-in the words of Mr. Acheson 

“hy common institutions and moral and ethical be- 
liefs.” which are “the strongest kind of ties, because 
they are based on moral conviction, on acceptance of the 
same values in life.” Consequently, any decline of Eu 
rope—spiritual, intellectual, cultural, ideological—is a 
creeping sickness that will sooner or later strike at the 
roots of American life. For if the European spirit should 
succumb to forces of decay, whether they sprout from 
within or descend on the continent from without, what 
euarantee is there that the kindred spirit of America would 
not yield to the same forces also? America-in-the-world 
must mean an intense interest in the spiritual vigor of 
Europe. 

In their gifts and possibilities. the members of the At- 
lantic Community complement and reinforce one another. 
The ultimate problem of this Community is how to har- 
monize its diversity of gifts, material and spiritual, in 
the service of those principles which constitute the proper 
justification of Western civilization: namely, the bold 


affirmation of freedom, the quest after truth, the sincere 
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passion for justice, belief in God, and the peace which 
comes from righteousness and love alone. 

The world today means certainly the vigorous pres- 
ence of the Soviet Union. Nothing has become more ap- 
parent than that to be in the world America must take 
full account of this reality. 


Realities of the Soviet Scene 


There are two externally striking ways and one—in my 
opinion—more fundamental mode in which the Soviet re- 
ality makes itself felt. There is first of course the Soviet 
economic challenge. This challenge rests on two principles 
which constitute the character of the Soviet economic sys- 
tem as opposed to that of America. The first principle 
pertains to the antithesis between individual and collec- 
tive ownership of the means of production, between the 
collective and the competitive modes of economic enter- 
prise. This is in fact the economic counterpart of the basic 
antithesis between the Soviet conception of the primacy 
of the collectivity and the Western-Christian conception 
of the primacy of the individual. The second principle 
concerns the amenability or otherwise of the economi 
process to control, planning and direction. The Soviet 
thesis is that the economic process is not intrinsically, 
and need not be actually, chaotic, but that it can and 
ought to submit to the guidance of thought and the 
control of reason, always allegedly in the interest of the 


whole community. This interest. however. is invariably 


determined by the holders of state power. American free 


enterprise, grounded in a spirit of empiricism which at 
its best bespeaks a genuine humility before the truth. 
cannot admit the validity of this monolithic political ra- 
tionalism in the economic field. 

The second Soviet challenge, which is fast-moving to- 
day and therefore marked by particular urgency, be- 
longs to the realm of power. There is a Soviet conception 
of the state, government, law, authority, power, political 
organization, which is at variance with Western political 
philosophy. As a result of this doctrine there has arisen 
on the Eurasian continent an unprecedented centraliza- 
tion of power which has completely upset the balance of 
power throughout the world, and which is at the basis of 
the prevalent sense of tension and insecurity. 

These two challenges--the economic and the politico- 
social—are, however. but derivative from the more basic 
opposition between the Soviet-Communist and the Amer- 
ican-Western views of life in general. Communist prac- 
tice, the strategy and tactics of Communism, in every 
field. follows from and reflects the basic Communist mon- 
ism. materialism, immanentism, atheism and relativism. 
The whole realm of being is reduced, ultimately, to 
matter, its one and only pring iple. The existence of God 
and the whole order of the transcendent is denied. The 


absoluteness and objectivity of the truth and of moral 





values are rejected. The complex factors that constitute 
history are oversimplified: for the entire course of his- 
tory is held to be determined by the forces of economic 
production and distribution. Conscience and reason are 


but by-products of man’s material existence, epiphenom- 


ena of the physical, the biological and the social. The 
spirit, personality, moral freedom, the uniqueness and 
irreducibility of man, his ability to repent and forgive, 
his ever-present need for forgiveness himself, all this has 
no place in the Communist outlook, save in so far as it 
conduces to the “interest” of the collective, the class. On 
every count, this amazingly simple and consistent phi- 
losophy of Communism seems to be a violent negation of 
what the American heritage has throughout regarded as 
sacred and irreducible. 

To speak of the possibility of peaceful coexistence of 
the two systems without a prior appropriate modification 
of doctrine on the part of Communism, whose whole 
theory is based on the damning of the rest of the world 
and the transvaluation of all its values, is of course a 
joke; unless it be a tactical manoeuvre aimed at lulling 
the simple. Three conditions must be fulfilled if this 
necessary modification of doctrine is to take place peace- 
fully: the non-Communist world must adequately look 
after its own defenses; the non-Communist world must 
achieve economic, social and political justice without loss 
of its higher values: and the Soviet Union must remain 


a vigorous participant in the United Nations. 


The Soviet’s Place is in the UN 


No matter how absolute the clashes and differences, it 
is most essential for world peace that the world and the 
Soviet Union keep on arguing with each other under the 
aegis of the United Nations. Without the active presence 
of the Soviet Union, the United Nations is certainly not 
itself. Debate then becomes for the most part abstract and 
unreal: it omits the other effective half of the world. No 
statesman can really assess the concrete forces with which 
he must reckon in the world today without direct contact 
with the Soviet point of view. Faithfulness to the Charter 
of the United Nations may still induce the necessary 
transformations of policy which would avert an armed 
clash. 

Although the European and the Soviet worlds display 
between themselves sharp antitheses, yet they refer to one 
common frame of reference, to one generic idea. It is 
sufficient merely to remember that Communism is incon- 
ceivable without the philosophy of German idealism, 
without the economy of the nineteenth-century indus- 
trialism, without the Christian and humanistic conceptions 
of social justice and equality, and without the Byzantine 
form of gstate-organization——it is sufficient, I say, to re- 
member all this in order to realize the community of 
roots between Communism and Western-European civili- 
zation and, consequently, between Communism and the 
American offshoot of that civilization. 

But when we come to the Asiatic world we find an en- 
tirely different situation. The Soviet world is, so to speak, 


DR. CHARLES MALIK 


A dynamic thinker and forceful personality, Charles Malik of 
Lebanon has won world prestige and a position of recognized 
leadership in the United Nations, where he played a prominent 
role in the drafting of the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights and in advancing UN programs for world social and 
economic progress. 


Dr. Malik is a philosopher turned statesman who achieved 
notable successes in both fields. He has been Professor of 
Philosophy at Harvard and Head of the Department of Philoso- 
phy at the American University of Beirut. 


Since 1945, when he became Minister of Lebanon to the United 
States, Dr. Malik has functioned almost as a one-man diplo- 
matic corps. In addition to his duties in Washington, he repre- 
sents his nation before the United Nations and acts as Minister 
to Cuba and to Venezvela. 








America in 


co 


“the other within the same;” the Asiatic world is in a 
sense “the wholly other.” 

America is foreign to Asiatic traditions, cultures and 
valuations. It is not an accident that Asia is associated in 
the American mind with the mysterious, the weird, the 
thrilling. So far the main categories in terms of which 
tried to the 


To large portions of Asia, the typical 


most Americans have understand Asians 
have been aesthetic. 
representative of America is the tourist, the sightseer, 
ever hunting for mysterious antiques or interesting, sen- 


sational items of Asian life. 
Realities of the Asian Scene 


Once Americans try to penetrate the real life of Asia. 
they will find there a bewildering variety of ancient civ 
iizations and cultures, each with its coherent outlook on 
reality, God, the universe, man and society. They will also 
realize that the Asiatic is quite keen on the preservation 
of his modes of life; that he has his proper dignity and 
is fiercely jealous for it; that he is not necessarily over- 
awed by the West. and is not on the whole in any par- 
ticular haste to adjust himself to its standards. They 
will further discover that they cannot take it for granted 
that the Asiatic necessarily respects them, or at least 
respects them for that on account of which they respect 
themselves, although he may fear them, and even per- 
haps covet their might. Today \sia’s for the 
West can only be earned. 

On further exploration it will be noticed that Asia is 
on the threshold of 


once by an awakening and a revolt: the awakening is as 


respect 


a great dawn, one characterized at 


to Asia’s own actualities and possibilities, the revolt is 
against the West at whose hands Asia has known much 
This 
against the West is perhaps the most significant single 


humiliation, division, and exploitation. revolt 
element in the Asiatic situation today. At times it is tame 
and disciplined, sublimated into genuine nationalism and 
yearning for self-mastery, which are worthy of all re- 
spect; at other times there is a radical defiance assuming 
the form of utter rejection of foreign counsel, however 
well-meant it might be. 

This spirit of revolt is fully understood and exploited 
by Communism. For. in the first place, there are ethnic 
and geographical continuities between the Soviet peo- 
ples and the peoples of Asia, continuities which render 
relatively easy the transmission of idea and the expansion 
of political control. In the second place, Communist ap- 
peal to the famished and enslaved is fairly tangible 
and concrete, kindling the imagination and firing the 
will. In the third place. Russia has not been associated 
with the adventures of Western imperialism which the 
peoples of Asia seem to remember with unmixed resent- 
ment. 

Asiatic world is con- 


America enters the race with the Soviet Union 


It is obvious that, as far as the 


cerned, 
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the World 


at great initial disadvantage. Everything depends on 
the quality of American statesmanship. There is need 
for wisdom, understanding and true love. There is need 
also for humility. Above all, there is need for firmness, 
firmness in the truth, an absolute lack of shame of one’s 
deepest convictions. 
Potentially, this Asiatic 


a prize for everybody is objectively demonstrated by the 


world is the future. That it is 


derogatory sense at present attached to the word “im- 
the Communists never tiring of speaking of 
and Western leaders 


perialism” ; 
“the Anglo-American imperialists,” 
referring more and more lately to “Communist Imperial- 
ism” or to “the New Imperialism”: both camps ob- 
viously using these terms of reproach with an eye to 
\sia. America’s ultimate problem in the world, then, is 
not so much how to meet the challenges of Europe and 
the Soviet 


Union——both relatively easy to resolve in the 


long run—but how to approach and come to terms with 
\sia, how to understand and be understood by Asia, how 
to love and respect and be loved and respected by Asia. 
The real encounter of the future is between the Asiatic 
and the non-Asiatic worlds, And America is simply non- 


\siatic. 


In Search of America’s Identity 


It is her own world that America must primarily com- 
prehend, elaborate, make sure of, if she is to be able 
\mer- 


ica is today coming to self-consciousness, asking herself 


adequately to contend with the rest of the world. 
fundamental questions about her proper destiny, her su- 
preme values, not so much as a result of a quiet in- 
ternal development, as under the impact of staggering 
external challenges. There is a spiritual and material 
slump in Europe; Asia is rising; the Slavic world pre- 
sents a formidable counterpole: in the face of these tre- 
mendous facts, in a world that has become physically 
one, America is under outer as well as inner necessity to 
seek to know who she is and where she really stands. 
Anglo-Saxon democracy is undoubtedly one of the 
great teachers of mankind. Representative government 
through periodic and free elections. the principle of the 
will of the people as the source of all authority, the two- 
party system, deciding by discussion and debate and not 
by arbitrary rule, acting cooperatively and persuasively 
and not by coercion, making positive use of minorities not 
by ostracizing them but by drawing them creatively into the 
dynamics of the social fabric, careful organization of ef- 
fort. putting the past and the present in the service of the 
future, respecting and demanding freedom of thought, 
speech and conscience, a sense of social responsibility 
which does not smother the equally important sense of 


freedom and independence, looking upon others as ends 


in themselves, and placing a high premium on individual 


initiative and responsibility—all this belongs to the es- 


(Continued on page 40) 





Test Case 
For Stalin 


A sudden gush of oil near Vienna unexpectedly complicates East-West agreement in Europe. 


By LEO LANIA 


WINDOW, cloudy but not opaque, 
A... Stalin’s mind is given by the 
instructive progress of the negotia- 
tions on the apparently trifling issue of 
a peace treaty for Austria. The next 
stage in this fascinating game is the 
Soviet-proposed Four-Power Confer- 
ence, at which the first item on the 
agenda will be Austria. 

Superficially, Austria gets priority 
because it is such an easily soluble 
problem. Practically all the terms of 
an Austrian peace treaty have long 
since been agreed on. Only Stalin’s 
signature is lacking. And yet it is 
fairly safe to predict that the Confer- 
ence will not produce that signature. 

Nothing shows the complicated 
terms of the diplomatic yame better 
than the fact that, contrary to popular 
belief, this is by no means an indica- 
tion that Stalin wants war in Europe. 

The Soviet zone of Austria is not an 
essential jump-off point for a Soviet 


attack on the West. All Russia’s pur- 
poses are served by the positions in 
Czechoslovakia, Eastern Germany, 
Hungary and Rumania. 

Therefore, it is safe to say that the 
Kremlin’s continuous stalling is not 
motivated by immediate military but 
by important economic considerations. 
By the same token, whenever Stalin 
makes preparations for moving out of 
Austria, his decision is not based on 
his willingness to make concessions in 
the interest of peace. On the contrary, 
it refiects his fear that Austria may 
become a battlefield where his invest- 
ments would be wrecked. 

In June 1949, after 267 meetings in 
which all aspects of the Austrian treaty 
were discussed at grotesque length, 
Stalin seemed ready to sign on the 
dotted line and to move his troops out 
of Austria. Suddenly, in a dramatic 
reversal, the Russian delegates backed 
out. It took some time before the in- 


telligence services of the West found 
out the reason for the Soviet volte-face. 
At Matzen, 25 miles northeast of Vien- 
na, Soviet engineers had just discov- 
ered new and rich oil fields. Since that 
day the oil of Austria has been the 
paramount consideration guiding Sta- 
lin’s policy in that country. 

It came as a surprise, consequently, 
when, in July 1950, to the great ela- 
tion of the Austrians, the Red Army 
suddenly rushed preparations which 
clearly indicated their intention 
promptly to withdraw. 

Russian factories in the Soviet zone 
were stripped. Even the plumbing was 
ripped out for shipment to Russia. 
Every piece of brass and tin was re- 
moved. Completely misreading the 
signs, the Austrians cried jubilantly, 
“The Russians are going! Now we'll 
get the treaty!” 

Two weeks later the Korean war 
started, and its echoes reached Austria 
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AUSTRIA: Test Case for Stalin continued 


Swarms of military aircraft landed on 
the airports around Vienna, originally 
built by the Nazis and later expanded 
and improved by the Russians. There 
were foreboding Russian troop move- 
ments. The Soviet commander ordered 
the Austrian government to furnish 
immediately the manpower to build a 
new telephone network completely in- 
dependent of the Austrian telephone 
system. The electrical engineers for 
this work came from Eastern Ger- 
many. The whole network was to be 


completed by September 10. 


The Tension Relaxes 


Suddenly. in mid-August, when it 
became evident that the West had no 
intention of fighting in Europe, the 
tension abruptly eased off. The Rus- 
sian plants were put back into opera- 
tion. New machines were installed. The 
plumbing was returned. And the mili- 
tary planes disappeared from the Vien- 
na airfields. 

Finally, the Austrians understood: 
In the first weeks of the approaching 
conflict. the Russians were removing 
their plants to safer regions. But“as 
soon as they discovered that the war 
would not spread to Europe, they 
started again their industrial opera- 
tions on the soil of Austria. In early 
September Austria’s Minister of the 
Hellmer assured me, “I 
haven't felt so confident since the end 


of the war. that the 


Interior 


danger of an 
aggression is past.” 

The Communist riots in the first 
week of October did not at all shake 
Hellmer’s 


than most European statesmen how to 


onviction. Knowing better 


deal with Communists. being himself 
a veteran of the labor movement, he 
relied more on the power of his Social 
Democratic party and the trade unions 
than on his poorly armed police. His 
faith in the democratic spirit and dis- 
cipline of the workers was fully justi- 
fied. They rallied to the defense of 
democracy despite Russian threats and 
their very real grievances against ris 
ing prices and low incomes. 

If the 


won, Russia might have exploited the 


Austrian Communists had 


crisis The fact that it did tot uitery ene 


o 
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indicates that the Russians consider an 
internal Communist victory indispens- 
able before Russia can intervene. 

But although Stalin is unable to 
conquer Austria from the inside, he 
is also unwilling to move out. After 
the first World War Austria was the 
victim of her poverty. Today, she is 
the victim of her suddenly discovered 
wealth. 

Austria knew it had oil deposits in 
the neighborhood of Vienna even be- 
fore Hitler’s invasion, but it could not 
afford the necessary grand-scale ex- 
ploration and development. The Nazis, 
however, acted with their usual effi- 
ciency and put Zistersdorf on the map 
as a major oil producer. 

The Russians replaced the Nazis in 
1945 as overlords of Zistersdorf and 
have done even better. They discov- 
ered better and richer oilfields at Mat- 
zen. At first production was 650 tons 


a day. The yearly output now comes to 


Romantic Austria 


one million tons. The estimated re- 
serves are eight to nine million tons. 
They may last for nearly ten more 
years. 

These are picayune figures com- 


pared with Arabian and Texas oil. But 


Europe is singularly deficient in oil. 
The only other European fields, be- 
sides Baku in the Transcaucasus, are 
in Rumania around Ploesti, which 
used to produce 4.3 million tons a 
year. These will probably run dry in 
the not too distant future. 

The importance Stalin attaches to 
the Austrian oil indicates how much 
he needs every source of raw material 
he can lay hand on. 

Up to last year Russia exported most 
of the Austrian oil to Czechoslovakia 
and Hungary with Austria receiving a 
meager 250.000 tons a year, half of 
what she needs. It is interesting to note 
that recently Austria was offered and 
had to buy oil from Western Germany. 
It had originated in Zistersdorf, had 
been refined by the Russians in the 
new refineries they have built at Lobau 


TRAUNSTEIN PEAK, at the entrance to 
Austria’s Salzkamergut lake region is 
framed by hemlocks in an alpine garden. 
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and shipped to Eastern Germany. East- 
ern Germany, in turn, had exchanged 


the oil against the very badly needed 
consumer goods and industrial prod- 
ucts of Western Germany. 

This transaction was only one of 
innumerable similar deals by which 
Russia seeks to overcome the eco- 
nomic difficulties created by the West- 
East split. With normal trade practi- 
cally at a standstill the Kremlin is 
frantically trying to get in a round- 
about way the machines and _ tools 
needed for the industrialization of her 
Balkan satellites. Most of this traflic 
is channeled through Vienna. Here the 
door to the West is still open. Stalin is 
determined to keep it that way. 

Analyzing Stalin’s course of action 
in Austria, one must come to the con- 
clusion that his main aim is to con- 
solidate his enormous gains and use all 
the newly acquired assets for the up- 
building of the vast Soviet Empire. As 
far as Europe is concerned the Krem- 
lin seems to have decided to hold the 
present line and not to move farther 


OIL DERRICKS towering over the fertile 
fields of Zistersdorf, Lower Austria, are a 
novel and a potentially dangerous sight. 
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into the west. 

If this is the case, the Chinese inva- 
sion of Korea must have been a diver- 
sionary move, not the prologue to an 
all-out offensive against the democra- 
cies. It was obviously planned in order 
to engage American forces and ma- 
terial and thereby prevent the rearma- 
ment of western Europe. 

The logical counter-move would be 
to refuse this challenge to a prolonged, 
costly and basically indecisive war in 
Asia. At the same time Western Europe 
must be built up not only economically 
and militarily but more important 
than anything else, politically and 
spiritually. 


W hat the West Wants to Know 


There remain the crucial questions: 
Will Stalin give the democracies time 
to accomplish this task? Will he not 
attack with his superior military might 
in Europe when he realizes that the 
\siatic diversion has not prevented the 
West from massing its forces for the 


Realistic Austria 


decisive showdown ? 

Austria offers at least the clues to 
the Russian intentions. It is reasonably 
certain that when Stalin continues to 
do business in Central Europe, he is 
not contemplating war. He will not 
spend precious energy and wealth on 
factories which his armies will soon 
take over or bankrupt. The ominous 
time comes only when he breaks off 
industrial operations in Central Eu- 
rope and moves in the military. The 
disappearance of the machine tools 
and the plumbing is the danger signal. 

This means that the West has a very 
large bargaining area in its negotia- 
tions with Stalin. Stalin wants to trade 
in Europe; perhaps he must trade. 
Austrian oil is not the least of the 
goods he wants to trade with. The 
West can at least gain time by main- 
taining these industrial and commer- 
cial relations on the most favorable 
possible terms. 

Meanwhile, Stalin would depend on 
the Communist parties of Western Eu- 
rope to gain control. He counts on the 
inner weakness of the democratic co- 
alition and believes that in the very 
near future the Communist parties in 
Western Europe could become power- 
ful enough to do the same job the 
Koreans and Chinese are doing for 
Moscow right now. 

Confronted by this perilous situa- 
tion, the Big Three could do worse 
than take a lesson from the people of 
Austria. This little country can give 
more powerful nations instruction in 
how to fight communism on the politi- 
cal and spiritual level. “Positions of 
strength” will be determined, less by 
massed divisions, than by the unity of 
the broad masses who must in the end 
stake their lives. Even without arms, 
the Austrians proved that they could 
deprive Moscow of its most effective 
weapon: a powerful Communist party. 

This is. therefore, the lesson of Aus- 
tria: 

The real “containment” of the So- 
viet will be achieved only when the 
West succeeds in coordinating more 
successfully its economic and militery 
weapons, 

Beyond that, however, the supreme 
task remains the mobilization of the 
spiritual and political resources of the 


hioad masses of the people. 
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Credo 
Of the Russian 


By DAVID CORT 


(This article is a concluding piece 
to three others published in the Oc- 
tober, November and December issues 
of UNW, concerning the Russian past, 
landscape and military caste. The 
conclusions given here are in part de- 
rived from material developed in the 


earlier pieces.) 


PPAUERE is an old saying to the effect 

Liver one should pay closer atten- 
tion to one’s enemies than to one’s 
friends. A boxer in the ring, while he 
never looks at his handlers, never 
takes his eyes off his opponent. 

The idea has some merit for the 
West’s dealings with Russia, for we 
have not even yet clearly focused on 
the actual Russian citizen who is now 
our antagonist. 

What follows here is an attempt to 
get inside the mind of the average 
Russian, in somewhat the same way 
that a smart boxer would try to mind- 
read a dangerous opponent. Here are 
some of the cardinal faiths of an ordin- 
ary Russian, any Russian, and also 
some others undoubtedly restricted to 
the councils of the high command. 

1. There is a precious circle about 
across, drained 


a thousand miles 


southward by the Volga, Don and 
Dnieper and supporting about a hun- 
dred million souls. This beloved land, 
formerly called Muscovy, is the heart 
of the world. 

2. The pure steppe is but a small 
part of this heart land. Instead, most 
of it is broken into forests of spruce 
and pine, others of oak and elm and 
a landscape much like that of the 
North Central United States between 
Indiana and Kansas and north to 
oak-hickory 


woodland to the tall-grass prairie. 


Wisconsin, from the 
This Muscovy landscape is concealed 
by a layer of snow at least four 
months of the year. 

3. This sacred heart, despite every 
holocaust, trial and exhaustion, can 
never die, though it may be tem- 
porarily or partially extinguished, as 
it has often been in the past (1237, 
1606, 1918, 1942). 

1. The inhabitants of this area are 
superior to everybody else in one su- 
preme respect, i.e., they are Russians. 
They can never become anything else 
but Russian. They can never become 
anything that all the other Russians 
are not, 

5. As the price of this virtue, Rus- 


sians must pay the penalty of being 
the prisoners of Russia, the beloved 
prison. They must submit to serfdom 
and secret police and Siberian con- 
centration camps and an occasional 
terror. This is only just. 

6. The virtue of being Russian 
more than compensates for being the 
poorest, most abused and most bar- 
barous late-comers to European civil- 
ization, the last arrivals, the last 
Christians, the last to overthrow Mon- 
gol tyranny, the last to discover in- 
dustrial civilization. 

7. This sublime faith takes the 
more ambitious form among intellec- 
tuals of believing that Russia is the 
only hope of the world, that it was 
once the true sanctuary of Christian- 
ity and is now the chosen guardian 
of Communism. This is Russia’s so- 
called 


popular with Russian writers than 


“messianic mission,” more 
peasants. But it is an important part 
of the propaganda used to stimulate 
the people to further self-sacrifice. 

(The Communist version of the 
“messianic mission” has reached that 
stage of the French Revolution when 
Napoleon was subverting its slogans 
to build morale in his conquering 
troops and to raise fifth-columns 
throughout Europe. Communism is 
intellectually dead today, though it 
has still the very formidable appeal of 
| ictory.) 

8. To be Russian is no guarantee 
of being right or of staying alive. 
Only one Russian is always right and 
has first claim to staying alive: the 
Autocrat. And even he, if he ceases 
to be more intensely Russian than all 
the other Russians, can go wrong and 
get quickly dead. 

9. The time to revolt is when the 
old Autocrat dies (as after the death 
of Basil, Ivan III, Ivan IV, Alexius, 
Peter I, Alexander I. Alexander II) 
or after a great military defeat in 
which the Autocrat has shown his in- 
ability to add more space to the heart- 
land (1904, 1917). 

10. All foreigners despise or fear 
Russia. First it was Mongols, then 
Swedes, then Poles and Lithuanians, 
then Prussians, Austrians and Turks. 
then French and English and finally 
the US. This leads to a number of 
principles of operative policy, as fol- 


lows: 











a) When in danger, Russia can 
insult or cozen the foreigner in any 
way that seems temporarily desir- 
able, for neither policy will be es- 
pecially noted or remembered. 

bh) Russia must demand the impos- 
sible, seize the obtainable and make 
every possible bargain, for it is all 
too likely that the wily foreigner will 
outwit the Russian. 

c) it must always act as if it needed 
nothing from the foreigner. 

d) The heart land must be sur- 
rounded by layer upon layer of pro- 
tective territory. Instead of defenses 
of stone walls and friendships, Russia 
must depend on the defense of 
space. Space has been obtained eas- 
ily, almost by reaching out a hand, 
to the east and southeast; but with 
immense difficulty to the west and 
south. 

e) Forget nothing against the for- 
eigner, for it may some day be useful 
to justify a new grab or treachery. 

f) Never attack the powerful for- 
eigner: only incite him to attack and 
lose himself in the spaces of Russia. 

(This historical 


requires some 


background. Peter I attacked ex- 
hausted Sweden and was utterly de- 
feated at Narva. But then by giving 
the Swedes more victories, Peter 
eventually won most of the eastern 
coast of the Baltic. Peter attacked 
Turkey and was overpowered again. 
Catherine I] got Courland and pieces 
of helpless Poland by bargains with 
Prussia and Austria. Crazy Czar Paul 
got the idea of invading India from 
Napoleon, but this was too wild and 
he was assassinated. Alexander | 
placated Napoleon much as Stalin 
did Hitler and got the same reward 
and the same ultimate victory, with 
the help of allies. Nicholas I picked 
up some odd bits from a war with 
Persia, including Erivan and the Cau- 
casus, and was deprived of the Dar- 
danelles by the Western Powers. Al- 
exander II, without anybody’s notic- 
ing it, absorbed most of Central Asia, 
Siberia and the basin of the Amur. 
Alexander III continued this silent 
process until he ran up against the 
tough Afghans. Nicholas IT continued 
it further to Vladivostok, but he ran 
into the Japs. In World War I, when 


THE DOOR to southern Russia is held by Turkey at Istanbul, 
here seen looking south across the Golden Horn from Europe 
toward Asia. In foreground, is the graceful Dolmabache mosque. 
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Russia engaged in overt offensive war 
again, it lost Finland, the Baltic 
states, Poland, Bessarabia and Ru- 
thenia and at one point in 1918, was 


willing to settle for retention of only 


the heart of Muscovy. without any ex- 
tra space at all. 

(Russians know this history very 
well and must be supposed to have 
seen the point. Partly because of Rus- 
sia’s size. it has not done well at of- 
fensive war. Oddly enough, it has 
shown no talent for transport or com- 
munications. It does not seem able to 
untrack itself against a hard-hitting 
enemy. The only people who have 
ever conquered Russia came from 
lands as cold or colder: the Vikings, 
the Mongols and the Swedes. Any 
attack from the West going due east 
has to cross ever colder isotherms. 
Only attack from the 
does not suffer from this progressive 


north or east 


paralysis. 

(Russia’s emotional curse is over- 
confidence. But it may be noted that 
Alexander I, who had an interna- 
tional situation much like the present 
one, actually did nothing about it.) 











g. Overrun weak areas when no- 
body is watching. This would seem 
to be the safest operative conclusion 
to draw from the foregoing. 

11. The Far East is not vital to 
Russia. It is merely inviting. because 
Russia has had such blissful successes 
in Asia (with several disastrous ex- 
ceptions. at least one in Korea). The 
Trans-Siberian Railway can deliver 
daily to Vladivostok 


amount of cargo (say, 20 trains. each 


only the same 


of 40 box cars) that could be un- 
loaded by one Liberty ship a day. 
Thus, any Moscow effort in the Far 
East can be called and raised by any 
big sea power. 

12. The one thing in the world 
Russia logically wants is the Dar- 
danelles. Not having it is somewhat 
as if the whole river traffic of the 
central US were dammed up at the 
outlets of the Gulf of Mexico. subject 
to the whims of foreign powers. All 
Russia’s great rivers flow into the 
Black Sea (the Volga traffic crosses 
by canal to the Don). The ports of 
Odessa. Rostov. Nikolaev. Sevastopol 
and Kherson are about the same size 
as New Mobile. 


Galveston and Port Arthur. They-are 


Orleans. Houston. 
geared for a world traffic they are 
denied. 

13. Of course, given the Darda- 
nelles and the usual surrounding 
space. Russia would necessarily have 
to have the Aegean, Greece, Turkey. 
the Middle East. the Balkans. Suez 
and the Red Sea. The Russian mer- 
chant fleets would veer to the left. 
toward the riches of South Asia and 


the Southwest Pacific. 


Scandinavia and dominate the Bal- 
tic. This would probably be endorsed 
by the ghosts of Ivan III, Peter the 
Great and Russia’s supposed original 
conqueror, the Viking Rurik. But it 
has the disadvantages that the north- 
ern rivers are few and small and the 
intervening spaces are covered by 
spruce taiga forests and vast bogs 
This dream is out of line with over- 
all Russian tradition. but it is a very 
interesting dream. 

16. All other threats are probably 
no more than tactics and defense in 
depth, of which one can never have 
too much. They are useful to distract 
the foreigners’ attention or to prepare 
the strategic situation for what Rus- 
sia really wants. That is still the Dar- 
danelles. 

The condensation imposed on these 
16 general principles is excusable for 
purposes of over-all understanding. 
These are of course only the rules 
that have triumphed in the USSR. 
They take no account of minorities or 
lost causes. One such is the Ukraine. 
Orthodox Church. 
Another is the basically 


Another is the 
naive and 
friendly curiosity of the typical Rus- 
sian. Another is the recurrent influ- 
ence on Russian dreams of the princi- 
ples of the American Revolution, sup- 
pressed by Czar Alexander I and his 
successors. Stalin 


including again 


today. 

The 16 Russian articles of faith 
given above are operative today, 
though it is hoped that profounder 
researches by more authoritative 
writers will extend the number. 

This eredo tells us one very im- 

nt thing. It is that the Russians 
do not unprovise. Their moves are 
planned far in advance in accord with 
a simple and strongly defined con- 
cept of Russia’s place in the world. 
This can be dangerous if the rest of 
the world is actually confused by the 
half-Mongol, half-Byzantine tactics of 
the Kremlin. But the Russian game is 
not very flexible. Though Russia is 
certainly playing in the Rose Bowl of 
world decision, it is always vulner- 
able to surprise. 

It is also to be hoped that when 
the West understands the game it is 
playing with Russia, it will gradually 
cease to play it with quite so much 
exhausting emotion. 

It must be played by the Chancel- 
lories of the West with a cold under- 
standing of the opponent’s objectives, 
strengths and weaknesses. It may be 
a long game. In the democracies, the 
vast crowd of kibitzers, who are the 
real players, may grow now furious, 
now bored, then furious again, but 
they must always keep the antagonist 
in clear focus. 





This is in a name 


Here is a list of names which make the headlines every day. The 
chances are, however, that you don't know their literal meaning. 

The translation of the names appears in the column at right, but 
not in the proper order. See if you can match these famous names 


{ Y i ; ith thei i ; 
14. Western Europe is dazzling but eee ee 


decadent (this is the vociferous party A—Eisenhower 
B—Gromyko 
C—Aranha 
D—Abdullah 
E—Faroukh 
F—Stalin 
G—Molotov 
H—Roosevelt 
i—Peron 
J—Ibn Saud 
K—Mao 
l—Nehru 


1—noisy man 
2—one who discriminates 
3—big pear 
4—-slave of God 
5—blacksmith 
6—<canal custodian 
7—field of roses 
8—hammer 
9—man of steel 

10—spider 

11—hair 

12—-son of luck 


line) but at the same time there is 
something ominous and sinister about 
the West. The Russian is afraid of it, 
in a way he hardly admits to himself. 
Practically, since Western Europe’s 
trade flows west (except for the Da- 
nubian basin), and even exerts a pull 
on Russia’s trade to flow west too. 
Western Europe is interesting in Rus- pees, 

A-5, B-1, C-10, D-4, E-2, F-9, G-8, H-7, 1-3, J-12, K-11, L-6 

If you have figured out more than half the above you cre not 
only an onomatologist but also a linguist. Now, why don't you go 


to the library and look up your own name? You may be pleased, or 
shocked! 


sia primarily as a hostage or captive 
to be looted and destroyed, as once the 
Mongols plundered the towns of Rus- 
_— Charles F. Berlitz 


15. A subordinate status as No. 2 Robert Strumpen-Darrie 


dream is held by the plan to take all 
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As the flames of war blazed in 
Korea in 1950, the United Na- 
tions faced an all-out challenge to its 
authority—with the certainty that 
world gangsterism must be held at bay 
if collective world security was to be 
more than an empty phrase. By the 
year’s end, in spite of severe body 
blows against it, the World Organiza- 
tion stood firm, with the forces of all 
free nations arrayed under its banner 
to put a stop to lawlessness. 

The year began with dissension over 
China’s representation in the UN by 
Nationalist govern- 
ment. Failure to win a seat for Peiping 
led to the USSR’s walkout from the 
Security Council. But Russia’s ab- 


or Communist 


sence enabled the Council to move 
swiftly without fear of veto when news 
came of a North Korean Communist 
aggression against the Republic of 
Korea. The UN police action in Korea 
was nearing victory when a new on- 
slaught, by an overwhelming number 
of Chinese troops caused the retreat of 
| N forces. 

The lesson that collective security 
must be enforced by the might of the 
member nations was reflected in im- 
mediate and stern measures that have 
greatly reinforced the United Nations. 


UN General Assembly 


In a series of resolutions, the Fifth 
General Assembly girded itself to 
meet threats to peace whenever the 
Security Council is rendered impo- 
tent by a big power veto. 

The Peace Plan it adopted provides 
for rapid deployment of armed forces 
by member nations to halt aggression. 
This use of the Assembly’s power to 
make recommendations to member 
states reinforces the function of the 


By GEORGE ALAIN VITRAY 


Security Council in maintaining peace. 

Peace Resolutions. The resolu- 
tions adopted by the General Assembly 
included the American Peace Plan call- 
ing for (1) emergency sessions of the 
Assembly on 24 hour notice whenever 
the Security Council action against 
aggression is blocked by veto; (2) A 
Peace Observation Commission to re- 
port on war danger areas; (3) Armed 
forces of member states to be made 
available to the Security Council or 
Assembly; (4) A Collective Measures 
Committee to coordinate these forces. 
The Assembly also adopted a Yugo- 
slav resolution setting up principles 
by which to determine and brand the 
aggressor. 

Further, the Assembly urged Secu- 
rity Council action to organize the UN 
Armed Forces called for in the Char- 
ter. It asked the Big Five to meet and 
seek a solution of their differences. 

Trygve Lie. The Assembly ex- 
tended for three years the five-year 
term of Trygve Lie, UN Secretary 
General, due to expire in February 
1951. This action followed Soviet op- 
position in the Security Council to his 
reelection, and the failure of the coun- 
cil to agree on a new nomination. The 
feeling of most member states was that 
to name any other man now would be 
tantamount to a repudiation of his 
strong stand on Korea. 

Ex-Italian Colonies. This prob- 
lem, thrown into the UN by Big Five 
failure to act under the Italian peace 
treaty, was finally cleared up with the 
Assembly’s decision that Eritrea be 
federated with Ethiopia. The Assem- 
bly also approved the Trusteeship 
Agreement by which Italy, under a 
1949 Assembly decision, will admin- 
ister Somaliland until it gains inde- 
pendence at the end of ten years. 


Spain. The Assembly rescinded two 
1946 resolutions on Spain, one bar- 
ring that country from membership 
in UN Specialized Agencies, and the 
other calling upon UN member states 
to withdraw ambassadors from Spain. 

China and Korea. Hope waned 
for an early end to UN military ac- 
tion against the Chinese and North 
Korean aggressors, after Communist 
China bluntly rejected a General 
Assembly group’s invitation to talk 
over a “cease fire.” Peiping called 
Assembly action “illegal.” No further 
peace effort appears possible until the 
UN has established its authority by 
force of arms. 

Human Rights. The draft Inter- 
national Covenant on Human Rights 
submitted to the Assembly by the 
Human Rights Commission, was re- 
turned to the Commission with in- 
structions to include economic, social 
and cultural rights. These, which were 
part of the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights, had been omitted be 
cause some states were not prepared 
to ratify them in a formal treaty or 
covenant having the force of interna- 
tional law. In another decision, the As- 
sembly condemned the “willful re- 
fusal” of Bulgaria, Hungary and 
Rumania to fulfill their peace treaty 
obligation in the settlement of the dis- 
pute over violations of human rights. 


UN Security Council 


China’s Representation. Soviet 
tactics which sought to gain their ends 
by disrupting the UN were unsuccess- 
ful in 1950. In January the Soviet 
delegate walked out of the Security 
Council, beginning a USSR boycott of 
the Council and other UN bodies 
which lasted until August. The Soviets 
had carried on a long fight to unseat 
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The United Nations 


Nationalist China and replace it by 
the Communist Government at Pei- 
ping. On August first Soviet delegate 
Jacob A. Malik returned and took his 
seat as Council President, ostensibly to 
block further action on Korea. 
Korea. Malik’s absence had en- 
abled the Council to counter with 
armed force the June 25th aggression 
of the Koreans 
against the Korean Republic. Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur was made UN 
Commander. UN ground forces con- 


communist? North 


sisting of Australian, British, Philip- 
of Korea, Thailand, 


Turkish and United States troops were 


pine, Republic 


nearing victory in November, but 
suffered reversal after the intervention 
of more than 200.000 troops of Com- 
munist China. When a Soviet veto 
prevented the Security Council from 
acting on the Chinese aggression, the 
issue was transferred to the General 
Assembly, as the first test of the As- 
sembly’s new peace-enforcement plan. 


World Court 


Through its decisions, the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice continued to 
widen the area in which law rather 
than force governs the relations be- 
tween nations: 

Corfu Case. It followed up a 
previous finding of Albania responsi- 
bility 


Channel which damaged two British 


for explosions in the Corfu 


destroyers and killed 44 seamen by 
setting damages at £ 843.947 (ap- 
proximately $2.363.000) despite Al- 
banian objections and refusal to 
participate in the proceedings. 
Membership. It ruled that the UN 
General Assembly cannot admit states 
to membership in the organization 
without Security Council approval. 
Human Rights. It decided that 
alleged human rights violations in 
Bulgaria, Hungary and Rumania can 
be dealt with as violations of World 
War II peace treaties and called upon 
the three countries to carry out the 
prescribed measures for settlement. 
South West Africa. It ruled that 
the Union of South Africa must re- 
port to the UN on its administration 
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continued 


of South West Africa. which it holds 
under a League of Nations mandate, 
but held that the Union is not required 
to place the territory under UN trus- 
eC ship. 

Asylum Case. The Court held that 
Colombia had violated Latin Ameri- 
can treaties by its unilateral action in 
granting protection as a political refu- 
gee to a Peruvian citizen. However. 
in the absence of any clear order from 
the Court, the refugee, V. R. Haya de 
la Torre, continued to enjoy the shelter 


of Colombia’s embassy in Lima, Peru. 


Economic and Social Council 


The UN Economic and Social Coun- 
cil, operating through its ring of Com- 
missions with the collaboration of the 
Specialized Agencies, forged ahead 
with extensive programs for wiping 
out human misery. 

Technical Assistance. Fifty-four 
countries pledged a total of $20,000,- 
000 to finance the first year of the 
Council’s program to help underde- 
veloped countries get started on the 
road to better health, better education 
and better standards of living. Under 
the plan, aid will be given by the 
World Bank; the International Labor 
Organization; the Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization; the United Na- 
tions Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organization: the World Health 
Organization and the International 


Refugee Organization. Experts from 
these agencies will help g*vernments 
plan every aspect of their economic 
development and give them the neces- 
sary aid in putting them into effect. 

Full Employment. The Council 
urged all governments to take action 
to maintain high levels of employment, 
and to publish annual reports on how 
they were combatting unemployment. 
It urged action to promote greater 
international trade and to maintain 
a high level of international lending 
for development purposes. 

Korean Relief. The Council es- 
tablished a United Nations Korean Re- 
construction Agency and submitted to 
the General Assembly a plan for Ko- 
rean relief. The estimated cost of this 
for the first year is $250,000,000, The 
total cost was estimated at $2,064,- 
000.000. 


UN Trusteeship Council 

The Trusteeship Council in 1950 
asserted more fully than in any previ- 
ous year its primary responsibility 
for the welfare of the millions of prim- 
itive people in the ten trust areas under 
its supervision. It subjected the an- 
nual reports of the major powers 
which govern these areas to exhaus- 
tive examination, and while expressing 
general approval, made many specific 
recommendations for improvement. 
It demanded more rapid extension of 
educational and health services and 
urged measures to raise living stand- 
ards and prepare these peoples more 
quickly for self-government. 





BAGHDAD ON THE HUDSON 


a cartoon by Derso and Kelen. 


All Adam’s race are members of one frame, 


Since all, at first, from the same essence came. 


When by hard fortune one limb is oppressed, 


The other members lose their wanted rest: 


If thou feelest not for others misery 


A son of Adam is no name for thee. 


—> 


This quotation from Saadi (1184-1291) in the cartoon is in the handwriting of President 
1 


Entezam, Translation by East Wick. 
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Ripples At Lake Success 


HOSE objective observers, the 
| portion of the press, almost 
got into the act when the Chinese 
delegation led by General Wu called 
on Secretary Lake 
Success November 25. While the re- 
waiting for Wu_ to 


General Lie at 


porters were 
emerge and give them a statement. at 
imposing bouquet of flowers for Wu 
arrived by messenger. The US cor- 
respondents crowded around to read 
the name of the sender. One started 
to open the envelope, when he was 
pushed aside by a Canadian corres- 
pendent who thought this procedure 
presumptuous and unethical. A lively 
discussion of journalistic ethics en- 
sued, largely couched in such terms 
as “I'll punch you in the nose.” 

Hardly pausing on the outskirts of 
the crowd was General Wu and his 
delegation. on their way out. Nobody 
saw him. No statement. 

As if this were not enough for one 
flowers 


newspapermans day. the 


were anonymous, 


HE claims of the UN secretariat to 
personal individuality and even 
talent were put forth once more in 


the Second 


the main corridor at Lake Success. 


Annual Art Show along 
ending December 6. Art critics who 
attended reported the show “perhaps 
the most interesting demonstration of 
international amateur talent ever dis- 
played.” Nor did the show lean too 
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heavily on that alibi word, “ama- 
Some 6.000 raffle tickets were 


sold at 25 cents each for the honor 


teur.” 


of owning one of 38 paintings do- 
nated by the artists. The proceeds. 
$1.274, went to the UN International 
Emergency Children’s Fund. The sec- 
retariat got its praise, the visitors got 
their pictures and the children get 
their cod-liver oil. 


* * * 


y New Year’s Day. 1951, the 
UN’s move from Lake Success to 
Manhattan’s Turtle Bay had been all 
but completed. not quite obsoleting 
the name of this column. Only 500 
members of the Secretariat were left 
at Lake Success to rattle forlornly 
among the crates and disconnected 
telephones. There is still a lot of traf- 
fic between Lake Success and Man- 
hattan. The decline and fall of Lake 
Success will not be officially complete 
until June. 
Readers are invited to coin and 
suggest a new and more appropriate 
name for this department. 


+ * * 


HE work of the United Nations re- 
ee ee 
as was revealed in the latest surplus 
property sale held for secretariat 
members only. Some of the items 
were: one large frying pan, ten bak- 
table 
clocks (out of repair) and six gray 


ers sheet pans, two Swiss 


leather couches (weérn). 


IM PiNnaALpI, at the foot of a chair 
J in the corridor behind the UN cafe- 
teria, literally shines the shoes of 
the United Nations. Most of the 
senior diplomats are his steady cus- 
tomers. Jim, who was born on Long 
Island, has had to become a cos- 
mopolite. He can now describe his 
business in 26 languages and has a 
large assortment of miscellaneous 
phrases in various tongues, suitable 
for a wide selection of situations. 
Not only is he a linguist; he has 
cultivated a serious curiosity toward 
the lands of origin of his customers. 
“Geography is my hobby,” he says. 
“I know names of national capitals, 
rivers and mountain ranges, as well 
as the nature of goods exported and 
imported by any country.” 

Now and then a delegate tries to 
deflate Jim’s knowledge of the world 
in a searching quiz. Jim usually has 
the answers. 

A lot of his customers are pretty 
distracted and sometimes forget to 
pay him for a shine. “I just forget 
about it,” he says. “I figure it’s just 
a free shine.” He has knelt at the feet 
of most of the major delegations, with 
one interesting exception. For reasons 
unknown, the Russians do not patron- 
ize Jim. Yet it has been observed that 
the Russians’ shoes are shined, and 
well-shined. Jim is still angling for 
this trade, with one eye out for Sen- 


ator McCarthy. 














Souvenir hunters at Lake Success. 


PELLING names over the telephone 
~ with the help of “L as in Lewis, | 
as in Ichabod, E as in Eleanor” be- 
comes something very specialized, as 
might be expected, for the clerks in 
the Delegates’ Lounge. They are likely 
to hear, “I said Mr. Tashman, please. 
T as in Togoland, A as in Afghanistan, 
S as in Saudi Arabia, H as in Hondu- 
ras, M as in Moravia. . . .” For the 
record, most of the J’s are unpro- 
nounceable Asiatic or Indian names, 
but there are plenty of Z’s and some 


Mexican X’s. 


NE more of the recurrent tensions, 
joe UN hostesses and com- 
mittee chairmen must constantly take 
into account, is the present crisis of 
antagonism now fulminating between 
the Arabs and Israeli. At an infor- 
mal meeting sponsored by the Indian 
delegation, as Israel’s Mr. Aubrey 


Eban entered at one door, all the 
Arab representatives walked out an- 


other, with a flourish. They milled 


around outside until persuaded to re- 


turn as a “personal favor” to Mme. 


Lakshmi of the Indian delegation. 


_—= milder flicker of national 
patriotism was aroused by, of all 
things. the so-called “whole gale” that 
recently blew New York City apart. 
Listening to the keening of the gale 
together were Dr. Ralph Bunche and 
Constantin E. Zinchenko, a Russian 
and Assistant Secretary General in 
charge of Security Council Affairs. Dr. 
Bunche observed that this was indeed 
Mr. Zinchenko. 


who has a reputation as an impec- 


“Russian weather.” 
cable international civil servant, in- 
bridled 


“Oh no! This is much, much worse!” 


stinctively and exclaimed. 


——-HANS TOCH 


“If you call me ‘honorable fellow-delegate’ 
+ once again, I swear I'll flatten your nose!” 


iy 














A Modern Miracle: 


Cleansing the Leper 


OULD you cheerfully sit next to a 
leper in a bus, shake hands with 
him, put your arm around him? 

You wouldn’t? 

Nobody could blame you—except 
those who know the truth about lep- 
rosy, and they are surprisingly few. 

In fact, only a restricted number 
of doctors and specialists are aware 
of the astounding fact that leprosy, 
(except to children), is not and has 
never been contagious. 

The cold facts have been carefully 
collected by a magazine called “The 
Star” which is edited, printed and 
published by the inmates of the 
U.S. Marine Hospital at Carville, 
Louisiana. The other name for that 


place is the U.S. National Leprosar-~ 


ium. 

Among the facts regularly reiter- 

ated in “The Star”: 

Science records 145 experiments in 
which researchers have tried to 
infect themselves or other volun- 
teers with leprosy by putting the 
known (Mycobacterium 

leprae) into their bodies; there 


germ 


has never been a single “take.” 
In 264 years of succouring leprosy 
sufferers, no physician, nurse, or 
attendant of the San Lazaro 
Hospital in Manila (says Dr. M. 
Carron of the hospital staff) has 
ever contracted the disease. 
In the 55 years of Carville’s his- 
tory only one employee has ever 
developed leprosy. He was 
found to have been exposed to it 
as a child, came from an en- 
demic parish in one of the only 
three U.S. states where leprosy 
now endemically occurs: Louisi- 
ana, Texas, Florida. 

That childhood history is the point. 

Unless you were exposed to leprosy 

as a child it is a 99.9 per cent scien- 


By DONOVAN PEDELTY 


tific certainty you could not get it 
now whatever you did. 

Dr. Brownlow David Molesworth, 
Medical Superintendent of Sungei 
Buloh, goes further. He has found 
you must be exposed to leprosy re- 
peatedly in childhood to contract it, 
reports: “It is a series of infections 
added together that finally win a 
foothold. Once this is established the 
disease lies dormant, it may be for 
one, two, four, eight or even twenty 
years before it breaks out.” 

That was what happened with Mrs. 
Hornbostel, a most famous case of 
leprosy in modern American life. The 
wife of a U.S. army major, Gertrude 
Hornbostel was liberated from a Jap- 
anese prison camp in the Philippines 
after the war, and found, on arrival 
at San Francisco, to be suffering 
from leprosy. She was rushed into 
another kind of imprisonment at Car- 
ville and Major Hans G. Hornbostel 
made headlines by insisting on going 
with her. 

It is generally agreed it was the 
weakening conditions of life in Japa- 
nese captivity that brought out the 
dormant leprosy in Mrs. Hornbostel. 
It is known she had been exposed to it 
as a child on Pacific islands. 

The most quoted case—Father 
Damien 
Veuster was a Roman Catholic mis- 
sionary to the lepers at Kalaupapa on 


is misleading. Damien de 


the lonely Hawaiian island of Mo- 
lokai. He became their chaplain in 
1873, developed their disease, and 
died there, unquestionably a heroic, 
saintly man. 

Famous biographies of the great 
Damien quite fail to mention that in 
the latter half of the last century lep- 
rosy was endemic in the Lowlands of 
Europe, including the parish near 
Louvain where he was born and 


spent his boyhood. 

Heredity has been ruled out. “Ba- 
bies of parents with leprosy,” says 
Dr. Molesworth, in charge of 2,000 
leprosy patients at Sungei Buloh, 
“are always born healthy—it is the 
close contact after birth with an in- 
fectious parent that finally infects the 
child.” 

“Finally” and “child” are opera- 
tive. Repeated contact is not enough. 
Childhood contact is not enough. 
There have to be both. 

That leprosy is not a disease of the 
“unclean” was proved 76 years ago, 
Armauer 
which 


when Norwegian Dr. G. 
Hansen isolated the germ 
causes it, a microbe closely related to 
the tuberculosis bacillus. (And as 
hard to kill or harder—even boiling 
does not faze Mycobacterium lep- 
rae). Leprosy is no more “foul” 
than TB, and yet, as American and 
British doctors have shown, it is 100 
times less infectious. 

“From the public health stand- 
point,” writes Dr. F. A. Johansen, af- 
fectionately known to his 388 Car- 
ville patients as “Dr. Jo,” “leprosy 
might be considered as practically a 
non-communicable disease.” 

Finally it has been established that 


leprosy does not even “spell doom.” 
The disease can be halted, held, even 
put into reverse. (Mrs. Hornbostel 
has already been returned to normal 
life, is now an ordinary, unremarked 
suburban housewife on Long Island). 
For the first time since Christ it is 
possible to be an ex-leper. 

Four nations contributed to this 
peacetime triumph. German chemists 
originated the drug DDS (diamino- 
diphenyl-sulfone) or “basic sulfone.” 
English lab men showed it had ex- 
traordinary germ-killing power in the 
test tube. French workers tried it on 

















TB germs in the human body and 
nearly killed the patient. DDS was 
laid aside as too toxic to take. 

Then both American and British 
chemists (among them: Abbott Lab- 
oratories, Chicago, Imperial Chemi- 
cal Industries, London) found out 
how to rearrange the molecular con- 
struction of DDS so as to lessen its 
danger for humans while retaining its 
deadly effect on germs. 

The altered 
“diasone,” — “sulphetrone”—proved 
ineffective against TB. But on the re- 
lated leprosy bacillus results flashed 
leprology doctors their first green 
light in 76 years. 


forms—*“promin,” 


Some forms of leprosy have al- 
ways been self-arresting. Germs 
which track along nerves eventually 
paralyze a whole area, locking them- 
selves up in their own effect, render- 
ing themselves harmless. Such cases 
have always from time to time been 
discharged from leprosaria as safe. 

But within a few years of trying 
DDS (slow-acting but steady) the 
rate of discharge around the world 
has leapt amazingly. At Carville, by 
1946, Dr. Faget reported the rate 
doubled. 

With this spring came fresh news 
from Carville. They have been trying 
a still further-refined form of DDS-- 
be simply 


promacetin—which can 


swallowed at mealtimes, produces no 
acute toxic effects. It is reported to 
result in clinical improvement which 
is “universal, uniform and _=sus- 
tained,” even among patients in an 
advanced stage of the disease. 

There is no doubt that leprosy, if 
not officially “out,” is down, and 
probably for the last count. 

What remains to be tackled is not 
in the lepers—so soon to be ex-lepers 
—but in us. A more stubborn disease 
is leprophobia—fear of leprosy. 

Usually the best way with an out- 
moded phobia among people is to let 
it die. Fear of witches vanished with 
a few generations. This is unlikely to 
be the fate of leprophobia unless we 
do something about the Holy Bible. 
The Bible—in its English transla- 
tions—unwittingly perpetuates fear 
and horror of leprosy, actually re- 
news it with every generation. 

Have another look at Leviticus, 
Chapters 13 and 14. They are the an- 
cient authority on “the plague of lep- 
rosy.” The suspected “leper” was to 
be carefully quarantined, the con- 
firmed “leper” banished “without the 
camp” or “without the city.” Wher- 
ever he went the “leper” was re- 
quired to wear torn clothes ( a mark 
of contrition) and cry, “Unclean!” 

At least this is what the English 
says. The original Hebrew said noth- 


CHRIST healing the sick—a miracle 2,000 years old—as depicted by Rembrandt in this 
detail of the “Hundred Guilder Print.” Today's miracle in the world’s leprosaria is 
scientific rather than divine, but its astounding results may wipe leprosy from the earth. 


ing of the sort. 

The Hebrew word misrendered in 
our Bible as “leprosy” is Zaraath. In 
Hebrew, says Bible scholar Rabbi 
Samuel Penner, it does not mean lep- 
rosy. It means skin disease-—any skin 
disease, or any surface ill, as on the 
wall of a house or on a garment. 

The Hebrew word misrendered 
“plague” is nega, from the root negoa 
“to touch.” It means, says Rabbi Pen- 
ner, nothing but “contagion” or 
“contagious.” He adds that the He- 


brew word mistranslated as “un- 
clean” actually means only “not pu- 
rified,” in a religious, not at all a 
clinical sense. 

Thus, while the English mistrans- 
lators lumped everything as “lep- 
rosy,” the original Holy Writ meant 
“any contagious skin disease” and 
“any person having a contagious skin 
disease.” 

True, leprosy and lepers would 
‘ome under this classification. 

But modern Bible scholars who are 
also physicians deny that leprosy is 
anywhere described in Holy Writ. 
Further, they claim every skin dis- 
ease specifically described in the Bi- 
ble is positively NOT leprosy. 

Among them are Dr. G. T. Jack- 
son, authority on leprosy in The En- 
cyclopedia of Religious Knowledge 
(Schaff-Herzog), and Dr. James B. 
Bullitt, Professor Emeritus of Pa- 
thology at the University of North 
Carolina. They allot Biblical descrip- 
tions of mistranslated “leprosy” 
among these more probable diseases: 
scabies, herpes, impetigo, erysipelas, 
eczema, vitilligo, ichthyosis, syphilis, 
measles and scarlet fever. 

Dr. Jackson goes the limit. “The 
‘lepers’ whom our Lord healed were 
probably afflicted with psoriasis.” 

The mistakes of the King James 
version were repeated in the Ameri- 
can Revised (1890) and the Chicago 
University Bible (1941). With not 
the slightest justification in either 
medicine or semantics, they perpe- 
tuate a fear and horror of leprosy as 
medieval as the fear of sorcery. 

On this question, at least, it is time 


we either pdated our version of the 


Bible to conform with modern knowl- 

edge, or backdated it to conform 

with what was originally meant. 
They are pretty much the same. 


Courtesy—Metropolitan Museum of Art 
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PARADISE VALLEY, Mt. Rainier Na- 


tional Park is winter Mecca for skiers. 


Skiing 


Is More than Fun 


By HANNES SCHMID 
Internationally famous 
ski champion and instructor 


GULUNDESPRUNG jump is executed 
mt Sates Ptecid, extern sports copital. N" long ago, I happened to run 
across an old friend of mine 

named Dick Flodell, one of the coun- 

try’s best ski pros. Dick, at the time, 

looked as though he would be more 

at home on a Texas ranch than a ski 

slope at Lake Placid. From a knowl- 

from “B” 


movies, I recognized the length of 


edge gleaned Western 
rope he was carrying as a lasso. 

“What's this?” I asked. “Have you 
caught the Hopalong Cassidy fever 
too?” 

“Nope,” he answered, “just going 
hunting.” 

Further conversation revealed that 
Dick wasn’t giving up skiing for a life 
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on the range. but was simply adding 


a new twist to an art that was started 
2500 years earlier by the Norsemen. 

Dick had been engaged by a top 
movie studio to capture a dozen or 
so reindeer which were to be used 
to add the proper touch of authenticity 
to Lake Placid scenery. After he had 
learned to make like a Wyoming cow- 
boy with his lasso, Dick journeyed to 
Oeri, Sweden, strapped on his skis 
and successfully brought in his quota 
of Santa’s sleigh teams. 

To me, this story points up the 
versatility of the man on skis. In every 
part of the globe, wherever there is 
snow, the curved wooden slats have 
meant more than simply a sport. In 
many areas, they provide the only 























means of transportation; in others, 
skis are tools used in earning a liveli- 
hood. They are the foundation of a 
multi-million-dollar sports and resort 
business. Ski events are the backbone 
of international winter sports, drawing 
thousands of contestants to the winter 
Olympics and to hundreds of annual 
local contests. 

I have a special interest in skiing 
as a means to better health, with em- 
phasis on the relief of respiratory 
diseases. Later in this article, I'd like 
to tell the story of a group of Euro- 


pean children—asthma and whooping 


cough sufferers who found new health 
on a mountain top. 


{ILL go the skiers at ultrz 


dynamic patterns against the clear white of the snow and the 


Of the five major divisions in ski- 
ing. its use as a means of earning a 
livelihood, a tool to work with, is 
probably the most picturesque. A fa- 
miliar sight on Alpine slopes is the 
black-clothed chimney sweep whose 
long-handled broom is a banner that 
marks his progress as he skims over 
the snow from hamlet to village. A 
Swiss dairy farmer travels by ski be- 
tween milking site and dairy, making 
as many as three trips a day up and 
down steep mountainsides with the 
milk in the “tanze” strapped to his 
back being kept at the proper tempera- 
ture by chill winter air. 

As a boy, I traveled to and from 
school on skis, as did my classmates. 


fashionable St. Moritz in Switzerland, making lovely 


varied hues of the s 


And, in more than one mountain area 
around the world, all mail deliveries 
in wintertime must be made by post- 
men on skis. Invaluable in rescue 
work are the trained ski patrols 
always first to reach the scene of 
mountain disaster. There are hun- 
dreds of other instances where skis 
are used to make work easier and more 
fun. 

Recreational skiing. of course, is 
probably the most important of the 
major divisions, at least from the view- 
point of numbers of participants. Es- 
timates based on reports from. ski 
centers show that more than 12.000.- 
000 devotees, from four year-olds to 


84, will appear on U. S. ski slopes this 
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Skiing Is More Than Fun continued 


winter. Economically speaking, more 
than $100,000.000 will be spent on the 
sport during 1951. 

Not long after I arrived in the 
United States to begin work as a ski 
instructor, I chanced to read an ar- 
ticle by columnist Robert Ruark. Since 
at least part of the article was in stand- 
ard English, | was able to gain the 
impression that he did not look upon 
the sport with favor. In fact, at one 
point, I remember he said something 
like: “I wish to come out against 
skiing as the most involved way I 
know of to fracture your fanny while 
dying simultaneously of pneumonia.” 
\ friend later informed me that Mr. 
Ruark considered himself something 
of a humorist and that his printed 
opinion was not likely to mean the 
immediate closing of winter resorts. 

Ruark’s comment, however, is typi- 
cal of the attitude held by many more 
serious folk, an attitude encouraged 
by the manner in which a lot of con- 
firmed skiers approach their favorite 
sport. 

I believe that many ski enthusiasts 
have missed the most important aspect 
of the sport. Their sole enjoyment in 
skiing is speed and more speed. They 
toss themselves recklessly over a preci- 
pice, speed madly down to the bottom 
of the hill and head for the tow to 
repeat the process over and over 
even asking for lighted runs so their 
quest for thrills may be continued 
after dark. 

What they miss is the poetry of 
nature, the essence of which made ski- 
ing the greatest of international sports. 
They forget to open their eyes to the 
beauty of winter-clothed trees, the 
eternally changing play of shadows 
and forms in nature’s abstract arrange- 
ments of snow and rock. They miss 
the enjoyment of simply standing still 
and breathing in great gulps of pure, 
tangy mountain air. There’s a great 
deal of pleasure to be had in cross- 
country skiing, yet not many skiers 
want to put forth the energy it re- 
quires. Form and rhythm are as im- 
portant as speed to the enjoyment of 
a downhill run, yet many skiers look 
first to the thrill of moving fast. 

It is important that novices learn 
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the fundamentals of rhythm and form. 
They should begin with cross-country 
skiing where they may also learn to 
enjoy the settings painted by nature. 
Once they have mastered control, slow 
downhill runs may be attempted, and 
as they develop command of tech- 
niques and form, their confidence and 
individual style will safely carry them 
on more thrilling speed runs. 

There is no age limit for skiers. 
One of the most faithful fans I know 
is more than 84 years old. He began 
to ski at 60. Children in Alpine and 
Scandinavian areas start skiing at 
three or four. There is no more danger 
in skiing than in walking, once the 
skier has learned proper control. 
Recklessness and lack of proper know!- 
edge cause most ski accidents. 


Skiing Is Competitive 

Skiing moves out of the recreational 
sport class into the competitive as its 
devotees become more proficient. 
Speed and form are the keynotes of 
international skiing which is divided 
into two divisions—the Nordic and 
Alpine. Nordic events are the cross- 
country runs and jumping contests. 
Alpine events include downhill runs 
for speed, slalom runs and the com- 
bination of the two—the giant slalom 
which emphasizes both speed and 
dexterity. The Olympic Winter Games 
are the high-spot of international ski- 
ing every four years. 

The world ski championships, which 
brought the foremost athletes from 
fourteen countries to Lake Placid, 
N. Y.: Rumford, Me., and Aspen. 
Colo., last year, will again create a 
special interest in the sport and are 
expected to attract many newcomers. 
The Olympic tryouts (to be held at 
Sun Valley, Iron Mountain and Rum- 
ford) are highspots of skiing in this 
country. Canada has tentatively slated 
Olympic tryouts in downhill and 
slalom at Mount Norquay, Banff, Al- 
berta, with the 
jumping at Revelstoke, B.C. 

One special result of the F.1.S. (Fed- 
eration Internationale de Ski) meets 


cross-country and 


is to provide a record-breaking num- 
ber of tournaments for men, women 
and children this year. Add to these 


meets and Olympic trials, the national 
and regional contests held annually, 


and it’s easy to see that this will be a 
' 


banner year for ski enthusiasts. 
Winter Olympic 
Games have always been held at sepa- 


Summer and 


rate locations, but after several years 
of observation at the many ski areas 
around the world, I believe the United 
States has the only possible location 
where both summer and winter events 
could be staged successfully at the 
same site. Colorado Springs, Colorado, 
in the heart of the Rocky Mountains, 
provides facilities for all the different 
events as well as accomodations for 
more than 60,000 visitors. Nearby 
Denver could accomodate many more. 
I have no knowledge of any organized 
attempt to bring the 1956 Olympics 
to this area, but I do know that my 
opinion of the site as an excellent one 
is shared by many fellow skiers. 


Skiing for Health 


Skiing as a means to better health 
has been proven time and time again, 
in spite of Mr. Ruark’s opinion. My 
own enjoyment and exhilaration ex- 
perienced in the clean, crisp air of the 
mountains once started me thinking 
about skiing in terms of better health. 
I thought that the swift change of 
altitudes and the difference in the air 
itself might help relieve some types 
of respiratory diseases. 

I had a chance to try out my ideas 
one day, shortly after I had returned 
to my home in the village of Chur, 
in the high mountain state of Grisons, 
Switzerland. It was during the winter 
of 1935. A neighbor, the mother of a 
year-and-a-half-old child, came to our 
house for help. Between tears and 
hysterics, we learned that her baby 
was suffering from a severe attack of 
asthma; the child had turned blue 
and was experiencing extreme dif- 
ficulty in breathing. My mother hur- 
ried to the neighbor’s home and helped 
as best she could until the doctor 
arrived. 

The next day, the baby recovered 
from the attack but was still weak, 
had no appetite and slept fitfully. I 
talked to the doctor about the child 
and outlined my theories of a high- 
altitude cure. He did not share my 
optimism, but since he feared for the 
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TRACKS of laboriously ascending skier 


resemble the spoor of a gigantic bird. 


child’s life and was unable to ad- 
minister large quantities of medicine 
to such a young child, he agreed to 
let me try my idea. It would at least do 
no harm. 

The next morning, the baby was 
snugly bundled into blankets. tucked 
securely, papoose fashion, into a ruck- 
sack which was then bound to my 
back. The youngster, ill though he 
was, seemed throughly to enjoy the 
whole process. Before we set out, the 
doctor gave me explicit instructions 
about how to relieve the child should 
he suffer an asthmatic attack along the 
way. 

I started climbing from an altitude 
of about 1.800 feet. We moved steadily 
yet slowly upward for almost eight 
hours. My young passenger suffered 
an occasional attack during the early 
stages of the journey, but as we moved 
into higher altitudes his breathing be- 
came deeper and more even. By the 
time we reached our destination—a 
cabin located far above timber-line, 
almost 10,000 feet high, his cheeks 
were bright with healthful color and 
he breathed easily. 

The cabin was warm and comfort- 
able and the child slept soundly 
throughout the night. The next morn- 
ing. as soon as the sun was well up and 
the night chill gone from the air, I 
took my tiny patient outside. He was 
in great spirits. His breathing was 
hard and fast, but quite deep. I could 
see that his lungs were expanding far 
beyond their previous capacity. He 
quite obviously felt better and cer- 
tainly looked better. 

After several hours in the sun and 
mountain air, we started back down. 
I felt the change in altitude should be 
made as abruptly as possible, al- 
though I wasn’t sure whether the doc- 
tor would approve. In any case, we 
descended as rapidly as safety would 
permit. I watched the child carefully 
for any danger signs. He retained his 
appearance of good health, however, 
and did not suffer further attacks. 

For more than two weeks, he dis- 
played none of the usual symptoms of 
asthma. When he did finally suffer 
another attack, the trip was repeated. 
After two such journeys to the moun- 
tain-top and back, my young friend 
was pronounced completely cured of 
asthma. There has been no recurrence 


of the disease, and I might add the 
youngster has grown up to be a fine 
skier. 

The news of the cure spread from 
our village to others. Soon, children 
from larger Européan cities—asthma 
and whooping cough sufferers—were 
being sent to the nursing home in 
Chur. I established the first station in 
the world where asthma victims, too 
young to undergo the usual drug 
treatments, could be cured by nature. 
Several ski experts were trained to 
carry the children to high altitudes 
and back. We discovered that, in most 
cases, two to four trips were enough 
to effect a cure. This would require 
about a week’s time and the children 
enjoyed the treatment so much they 
were reluctant to leave. Dozens of 
youngsters, chronic asthma sufferers, 
from London, Paris and other large 
European centers, were cured at this 
station. 

Of course, skiing as a means to 
better health is not restricted to suf- 
ferers of asthma. Everyone, young or 
old, feels better, eats better and sleeps 
better following a day in the winter 
woods, where lungs have a chance to 
expand and expel the residue of stale 
city air. It’s a glorious feeling. 


Skiing in War 


Military men have learned, some- 
times the hard way, the value of train- 
ing hard-fighting, expert mountain 
troops—men who can maneuver com- 
petently on skis and are able to with- 
stand bitter cold-weather conditions, 

Finnish ski troops proved this point 
convincingly at the Russians’ expense 
in 1939 and °40. It is known that the 
Red Army now has a highly trained, 
experienced ski corps ready to move 
into battle in mountain areas where 
surprise is most effective. 

A handful of Swiss mountaineers 
have made potential aggressors think 
twice before attacking this rich little 
country. United Nations forces in 
North Korea might have fared better 
had they been supported by even a 
small number of winter-trained moun- 


tain troops. This thought also points 


up the vital necessity of an army on 
skis, trained in mountain combat, and 
ready to defend Alaska and Northern 
Canadian territory. 
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The military strength of the West is at a 
low ebb, while the Communists are riding the 
crest. Yet powerful factors are staying the 


hands of a global aggressor. 


1991 


...Peace or War? 
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ACROSS the face of Europe 
and Asia extends the mono- 
lithic bloc of Communism. 
Bursting at its seams, its main 
pressure points are: 1, Germany. 
2, Yugoslavia. 3, Iran. 4, Tibet. 
5, Indo-china. 6, Korea. 





By JOHN HOHENBERG 


Professor of Journalism, 
Columbia University 


ITH the opening of the second 

half of this bloodstained twen- 
tieth century, the free nations of the 
world community are rearming, 
slowly, and some of them reluctantly. 
There is still a little hope in their 
capitals, but without much encour- 
agement. for peace. 

The Soviet nations, holding the in- 
itiative in the long east-west struggle 
for supremacy, are almost at peak 
strength. Wherever there has been 
fighting—in Korea, Indo-china, Ma- 
laya and Tibet—they have begun it 
and retained the offensive despite oc- 
casional reverses or truce moves. 
Wherever there has been weakness 
Western Europe, Berlin, the Middle 
East and Iran—-Communist forces 
have massed and stood their ground 
for months, sometimes years. 

It is no wonder, therefore, that the 
West generally believes peace is slip- 
ping away, that the best hope is to 
build up Europe and try to contain 
the creeping war in Asia, that World 
War III may be dangerously close. 
This attitude, plus the agreement be- 
tween President Truman and British 
Prime Minister Attlee against ap- 
peasement, is characteristic of the 
West as 1951 opens. 

In the East, the Soviet nations are 
congratulating themselves on_ their 


initial victories and demanding a 


complete settlement, without any in- 
dication that their terms would be 
any more acceptable now than in the 
past. 

While the spectacle is far from re- 
assuring, to put it mildly, there 
scarcely is justification for the 
gloomy chorus of despair and defeat 
that has been chanted over the United 
Nations since the triumph of the 
Chinese Communists in Korea during 
early December, 1950, with the ma- 
terial and diplomatic support of So- 
viet Russia. 

The United Nations armed forces, 
under the leadership of the United 
States. failed in their first attempt to 
uphold world law by the strength of 
arms. United States soldiers and ma- 
by the British, 
Turks, South Koreans and_ others, 


rines, supported 
suffered one of the worst defeats in 
American history. But they did not 
lose a war. 

Their action, on the contrary, 
opened a new chapter in the long at- 
tempt to form a world system of col- 
lective security. For if the world com- 
munity at last plunged into collec- 
live measures against aggression on 
June 25, 1950, when the Security 
Council authorized the defense of 
Korea, then the soldiers of the United 
Nations sealed that compact with their 
blood. By fighting the battle of Korea, 
they placed all who opposed them in 
the role of rebellion against the world 


community, 


The Fateful Choice 


If Soviet China and Soviet Russia 


therefore decide to extend their 
armed action from Korea to other 
parts of Asia and eventually to Eu- 
rope, they will precipitate a global 
war in which all the rest of the world 
community will have to fight against 
them, or violate the most solemn 
commitments of the United Nations 
Charter. Some may call this World 
War III. But actually, if it occurs it 
will be the Great Rebellion against 


world law and world order, 


mie: % . . 
This ‘is the overwhelming issue 


of our times. The United States and 
52 other nations together have posed 
it in the United Nations. The Soviet 


powers have not met it head-on yet, 
with the inevitable consequences of 
atomic warfare. Only one man—Jo- 


seph Stalin—can say if they will. 


Stalin and Mao against Humanity 


Soviet China, if Mao Tze-tung de- 
sires sufficiently to have it make enor: 
mous sacrifices, can perhaps toss 
United Nations forces off the Korean 
peninsula and eject British and 
French troops from the Asiatic coast 
as well. 

Soviet Russia, if Stalin so decides. 
can win many easy battles by sweep- 
ing through western Europe and 
basking in the cheap successes that 
deluded, and finally destroyed. Hit- 
ler and Mussolini, 

But neither of the great Soviet 
powers, nor their satellites, can win 
a peace in a global war nor bend all 
humanity to their will. Even today, 
Communist China complains of the 
rebels in its vast hinterland. Even to- 
day, Soviet Russia must export its 
military leaders and its political mas- 
ters to rule its rebellious satellites. 

What would the Soviet powers face 
if they held all Europe and Asia at 
some high point in thefr rebellion 
against the world community? 
Would a dispersed Russian army re+ 
main strong and loyal under constant 
hostility from many national under- 
grounds? Could the Chinese army 
command loyalty that it couldn’t buy? 
Could the Soviet industriai system, 
with all its flaws, stand up under con- 
stant attrition from the air? 

Even the most fanatical leaders 
among the Soviet powers must have 
their doubts as to whether these 
questions could be answered in the 
affirmative. Moreover they could hurt 
the United States by 
bombing. They might even invade 


retaliatory 


Alaska, as the Japanese at one time 
threatened to do. But could the So- 
viet nations seriously expect to con- 
quer the 150,000,000 people of the 
United States by force of arms 
if all American allies fell? 

the Soviet 


bereft of all reason, it would seem 


even 
Unless leaders are 


that their interests would be against 
beginning a global war—particularly 
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Peace or War? continued 


when the tide is running in Commu- 
nism’s favor without the Soviet Rus- 
sian army firing a shot in anger. They 
have warning in advance that they 
couldn’t succeed by such methods as 
were used by Kaiser Wilhelm, Hitler, 
Mussolini and Tojo. And. in fact, 
they undoubtedly would lose every- 
thing if they tried. 


Piecemeal Conquest 


If this theory is correct, and there 
are responsible statesmen who be- 
lieve it, then the Soviet powers delib- 
erately would provoke World War 
III only in the final extremity. They 
would battle. 
quently. by the methods they have 


pursue their conse- 


used successfully so far-—one nation 
at a time. 

This would enable them to with- 
draw 
were too great. as in the 1948 Berlin 
blockade and the 1946 invasion of 
northern Iran. It also would permit 


when the odds temporarily 


them to consolidate at their leisure 
where they were successful, as in 
Czechoslovakia. 
northern Balkan states. Against such 


Poland and_ the 


foes as Yugoslavia, economic methods 
could be used. And against the 
United States. 


endless incidents could be developed 


Britain and France. 
to wear away their military strength 
in theatres where no decision could 
be reached. 

Temporary settlements could be at- 
tained by the Soviet powers under 
this method when the going was too 
difficult. And at the proper time. the 
push could be renewed in a different 
direction. But always the goal would 
be the same as it has been since the 
foundation of the Soviet Russian 
state. Such a program could be car- 
ried on indefinitely, unless effective 
counter-methods were devised. 

What could the world community 
do against so complex and danger- 
ous a strategy as this? 

Some of the more desperate and 
despairing counsels within recent 
weeks have been to use the atomic 
bomb against Soviet China in Korea, 
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“powers 


to bomb and strafe the whole Chin- 
ese mainland, or even to press home 
an attack against Soviet Russia itself 
as the fountain-head of the Com- 
munist strategy and strength. Noth- 
ing could be more calculated, as a 
whole, to split the world community 
if it were done by the United States 
on a unilateral plane. If such terrible 
counter-measures become imperative, 
it would seem they must be backed 
by the world community rather than 
just one nation, however powerful 
the United States may be. 

And right now, the United States 
is at a near-low in strength. Except 
for the small amount of help that 
could come from the British Com- 
monwealth, western Europe. Turkey 
and Greece and perhaps one or two 
Latin-American nations, the United 
States would have to provide immed- 
iately most of the land, sea and air 
strength for any out-and-out counter- 
move against Soviet Russia and So- 
viet China outside Korea. If the Soviet 
remain content with their 
present strategy, the most urgent duty 
before the United States is to build 
up its defenses and those of its allies 
before any counter-attack can be 
mounted. A holding action is indi- 
cated now. 

That would seem to be the essence 
of the Truman-Attlee program for 
the world community, as represented 
by the United Nations. It leaves open 
the door for a temporary Soviet lull, 
such as the possiblity raised by the 
British and Indians that Soviet China 
might agree to a Korean cease-fire if 
other points could be negotiated. But 
it alsc leaves the United States free 
to pursue its unrelenting opposition 
to the reward of any aggression, 


wherever it occurs. 


The Odds on Global Warfare 


It follows that what lies before 
the world in 1951 is not an easy. 
black-and-white choice. The problems 
are exceedingly complex, the solu- 
tions difficult but not completely im- 
possible if there is some evidence of 


good faith and willingness to abide 


by agreements—something the Soviet 
powers haven't satisfied the West that 
they are willing to do. 

To those who ask whether World 
War III will flare up in the coming 
twelve-month, it is necessary to ask 
what is meant by World War III. In 
a sense, if one considers the great 
conflict between East and West, World 
War III began almost before World 
War II ended when the first pledges 
of Yalta were disregarded and Po- 
land failed to choose a freely-elected 
government. 

The nature of east-west conflict is 
such that all previous patterns of glo- 
bal warfare may have to be dis- 
carded, unless and until an extreme 
decision is reached which could lead 
the Soviet powers to a recklessness 
similar to that already displayed by 
the Chinese Communists. It can be 
considered as certain that the United 
States. on the basis of the desires of 
the American people, will never pre- 
cipitate a global war. For the United 
States seeks a genuine peace, and 


seeks to rally its allies to that cause. 


The Trial Ahead 


No man can say with certainty 
what lies ahead. But for this new 
year, those who support a world com- 
munity based on world law will have 
need of hope. strength, unity of pur- 
pose and courage. Of these, the great- 
est of all is courage. 

In the Soviet world the decisions 
are prearranged and handed down 
from on high, so that all the peo- 
ple need do is to obey. In the free 
world each nation must take counsel 
with its people, and then set its course 
with its allies, in an atmosphere of 
democratic give-and-take. If there is 
to be a Great Rebellion by force of 
arms, the world community will be 
sorely tried. But there can be no 
doubt that ultimately, whatever the 
sacrifice, world law must triumph. 
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This Month's 
Books-of-the-W orld 


By ATTICUS 


Books Without Words? 


| oe just peered into Webster’s 


dictionary, and find it defines a 
book as “a written or printed narra- 
tive or record”—that is to say, a prod- 
uct of which the raw material is 
words. Such a notion is entirely an- 
tiquated, and smacks of provincial- 
ism. The trouble with words is, they 
have as yet developed no true inter- 
nationalism. Despite the efforts of 
the Esperantoists, men persist in con- 
versing in such local patois as Eng- 
lish, French, Chinese and Russian. 

While we seek to plow the field of 
international friendship with these 
rusty tools, a new invention—photo- 
graphy—-has provided an_instanta- 
neous form of universal communica- 
tion. Pictures put us directly at the 
scene, permit us to laugh and weep 
with people in far places. By news- 
reel and television, pictures transport 
events to our doorstep while they 
“stills,” 


bounding with action, in the picture 


are happening. And _ the 


magazines acquaint us with a million 
unsuspected facets of life on this 
amazing globe. 

Words still appear to be required 
for the exchange of abstract ideas. 
But who can say that the book of the 
future will make use of them? Civili- 
zation may yet bring us ‘round in a 
full circle, to a language akin to that 
of the primitives who splashed their 
ideas in picture form on stones. 

Certainly, the picture beoks are 
proving their international appeal. 
Hachette, in Paris, has had a fine sale 
for Le Zoo au Bureau, which you may 
recall as White Collar Zoo, by Claire 
Barnes (Doubleday, $1), a riotous 


volume of photos of animals cari- 
caturing the boss, the steno and other 
denizens of our business jungle. 
French and British children delight 
in the antics of a jungle baby born 
in captivity in Gotham. The French 
call his picture book story Le Petit 
Lion. In America he is known as The 
Sleepy Little Lion (Harper, $2). 
The pictures are by the famous pho- 
tographer Ylla, the accompanying 
text by Margaret Wyse Brown. 

The rhythm of the ballet is itself 
an international language, deeply en- 
joyable too in photographic form. 
Charles Collins of London has just 
published a magnificent pictorial his- 
tory of this dance art, under the title 
The Baron at the Ballet. It has nearly 
300 photos, including 8 color plates. 
Plans for American and French edi- 
tions are well under way—a striking 
example of the growing international 
cooperation among publishers. 


If You Were Born in China 


Many of us were made profoundly 
thoughtful by the pictorial and doce- 
umentary account of life behind the 
Iron Curtain, in Arthur Goodfriend’s 
If You Were Born in Russia (Farrar. 
Straus, $5). The book has had in- 
ternational popularity. Next month 
his new volume will appear, giving 
the same sort of realistic, eloquently 
pictorial testimony on everyday liv- 
ing in China. Its tithke—Democracy 
Can Win—is appropriate, as reflect- 
ing the earnest desire of the West te 
win the minds and hearts of the 
Chinese people. 

German Faces, by Ann Stringer 
and Henry Ries (William Sloane As- 
sociates, $3), is another book that 


Anna Gahmann—Defiant 
From: GERMAN FACES 


by Ann Stringer and Henry Ries 


Cadets— Attentive 
From: IF YOU WERE BORN IN RUSSIA 


by Arthur Goodfriend 


“You haven't made your quota in several 
months.” 
From: WHITE COLLAR ZOO 


by Claire Barnes 








Books of the World coxminwec 


offers, through photography, a vivid 
and intimate understanding of a peo- 
ple. The close-ups are moving as they 
sense of 


are original, giving the 


speaking to Germany’s men and 
women face-to-face. The brief text, 
filling in the gaps, is unintelligible 


without the pic tures. 


Words, too, Are Useful 


Perhaps the real thing to be said 
about pic tures is that they prepare a 
climate of understanding in which 
to examine the problems of our com- 
plicated modern world. Solutions, in- 
creasingly hard to find, can be ex- 
pressed only in words. Millions of 
such 


presses. in many languages and in 


words are pouring off the 
many lands. As responsible citizens, 


we will not abandon the printed 
word. We may, however, check its 
Message against what we see and 
feel through the picture documenta- 


tion. 


It is doubtless here that the Soviet 


Citizen goes astray in his evaluation 
of the United States. He reads tons 
of printed words about 
but seldom sees 
American life. I recall hearing the 


America 
photographs of 
story some years ago of a “propa- 
ganda” film shown in Moscow, which 
purported to reveal the harrowing 
conditions in the New York slums. 
The reel was quickly withdrawn. So- 
viet housewives had been much too im- 
pressed by the quantities of garments 
on the clotheslines strung from the 
windows of the tenements. 

Pictures tell the truth, where words 
can be made to lie, as Frederick C. 
Barghoorn reveals in The Soviet Im- 
age of the United States: A Study in 
(Harcourt Brace, $4). 
This book, by a former attaché at the 


American Embassy in Moscow. dem- 


Distortion, 


onstrates the sinister character of the 
word picture fed the peoples of the 


East concerning our Western world. 


A Few Words about the UN 


And yet we must rely on words to 
beat against the door of ignorance 


and bring us the essential truths with 
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which to conquer the gathering night. 
Nowadays we feel increasingly that 
only through the United Nations 

the parliament of man—can lasting 


found. Our 


then, is to know 


solutions be concern, 
more about this 
great instrument of international co- 
operation, and of how it can be made 
to function more fully in preventing 
war. 

Along this line. Elvira K. Frad- 
kin’s A World Airlift (Funk & Wag- 
nalls, $2.85) is worthy of thought- 
ful attention this month. Its well 
thought-out plan for a UN Air Police 
Patrol goes just a step further than 
the plans adopted by the Fifth Gen- 
eral Assembly for collective action 
by the armed forces of member states 
to check aggressions and prevent the 
spread of war. The thesis of the book 
is that, with two huge power blocs— 
West and East 
the United Nations cannot success- 


facing each other, 


fully prevent a devastating conflict 
unless it controls all war aviation. 
Every nation would be required to 
bring its air arm—the arm that is 
capable of delivering atomic, hydro- 
gen and other high-explosive bombs 

under UN direction. In diplomatic 
circles, this suggestion has strong sup- 
port. 

Schools, libraries, and organiza- 
tions studying the activities of the 
UN and the Specialized Agencies will 
be interested in the Food and People 
series of pamphlets issued by the 
Manhattan Publishing Company, in 
cooperation with UNESCO. The com- 
plete set of six, with a Discussion 
Guide, costs $1.65. The titles included 
are: “Food and the Family,” “UN Sets 
the Table.” “Food and Social Prog- 
“Distribution of the World’s 
Food,” “Are There Too Many Peo- 
ple?,” “Food, Soil and People.” 

Students of the United Nations 
will also be grateful for a carefully 


a 


annotated collection of all the docu- 
ments relating to it. The United Na- 
tions Textbook, in English, 480 pages, 
is by Dr. Baron F. M. Van Asbeck 
and Dr. J. H. W. Verzijl, both pro- 
fessors of International Law at the 


Nether- 


University of Leiden, The 


lands. The publisher is‘Martinus Nij- 
hoff, The Hague, the price 5 guilders, 
paper covered, or 5.90 guilders 
bound. A guilder is about 26 cents. 
Included are all documents relating 
to the UN Charter, with a record of 
the conferences and declarations that 
preceded it. There is an annotated sec- 
tion on the Articles of the Charter, 
and sections on the International Court 
of Justice and the various Regional 


Pacts. 


The British Revolution 


Words interpret for us the mean- 
ings of the vast social, economic and 
political changes that have been tak- 
ing place in our century. A book 
worth looking into is Ernest Watkins’ 
The Cautious Revolution: Britain To- 
day and Tomorrow (Farrar, Straus. 
$5). The author himself describes it 
as “a dispassionate account” of events 
in Britain since 1945, during which 
time the nation that was the mother- 
land of liberal capitalism has at- 
tempted to demonstrate that planned 
controls and 


economy, economic 


nationalization of industry can go 
hand-in-hand with freedom and _re- 
spect for civil liberties. Such a notion 
is apt to seem as odd to Americans as 
it does to Russians. The story of these 
events is in any case a vital chapter 
in the history of our times. 

In the modern history field there 
are three other books we need handy 
on the shelf, for a wintry night. One 
is The Occupation of Japan, Second 
Phase: 1948-50, by Robert A. Fearey 
(Macmillan, $3), a survey of the prog- 
ress Japan——with an inherited politi- 
cal, social and economic structure 
that was basically undemocratic—has 
been able to make with American 
help. toward economic recovery and 
political autonomy. 

{ Short History o] 
Canada, by G. P. de T. Glazebrook 


(Oxford University Press. $2.50). a 


\ second is 


little volume that will make us better 
acquainted with the nation-building. 
the rise to maturity and the world 
influence of our good neighbor to the 
north, 

The third, an indispensable, is 
Winston S. Churchill’s The Hinge of 
Fate (Houghton Mifflin, $6), the 
fourth volume of his story of The 








Second World War. “1 have called this 
‘The Hinge of Fate,’” he says, “be- 
cause in it we turn from almost un- 
interrupted disaster to almost un- 
broken success.” 


W orld Vistas Through Fiction 

Finally, let me suggest a few titles 
for fiction reading that may broaden 
your world horizons. There’s C. Vir- 
gil Gheorghiu’s The Twenty-fifth 
Hour (Knopf, $3.50). By a Ruman- 
ian it has scored an immense success 
in Paris. There’s William Shirer’s 
first novel, The Traitor, laid in the 
wartime Berlin this famous corres- 
pondent knew so well. The central 
figure is an Illinois-born American 
whose soul disintegrates in Hitler’s 
flames. In lighter vein, there is Jean 
Dupont Miller's For a Brave Tomor- 
row, (Dodd Mead, $2.50) the gay 
tale of an American girl who for a 
time became a member of a French 
family in the little town of Bréve. 
And there’s Stella Kirby’s Celestial 
Escapade, (Viking, $2.75) an excit- 
ing first novel with a background 
of Hong Kong. 

Both words and pictures are the 
bearers of emotions, as well as of 
ideas. Ideas, with the motive power 
of feeling behind them, are~ what 
makes history. One way to world un- 
derstanding is to broaden our recep- 
tive capacities. increase the channels 
through which world knowledge is 
reaching our eyes and our ears. 


Recommended Books 


The East India Company by Marguerite 
Eyer Wilbur (Stanford University Press, 
$4.50). 

{merican Express, A Century of Service 
By Alden Hatch (Doubleday, $3.50). 
Twentieth Century Mental Hygiene, New 
Directions in Mental Health. By Maurice 
J. Shore, et al. (Secial Sciences Pub- 
lishers, $6.00). 
Careers That Change Your World— 
Christopher Guides for Jobs that Make 
the Future. By James Keller. (Double- 
day, $2.00). 

{merica’s Golonial Experiment—How 
the United States gained, governed, ‘and 
in part gave away a colonial empire. By 
Julius W. Prat. (Prentice-Hall, $6.00). 
Know Your Isms By Martin Dodge. 
(Farrar, Straus and Company, $1.50). 


| as they 


Quartet 
From Peiping 


(Continued from page 11) 


| 
| 
| 


public announcement by Rau of that 
| talk and Rau could only say he had not 
| abandoned hope. 
Yugoslav Deputy Foreign Minister 
Ales Bebler was President of the Se- 
curity Council when Wu arrived in 
November. Wu made it quickly evi- 
| dent that he wanted nothing to do with 

Yugoslavia’s delegate. Thus, Bebler de- 
| cided to make no peace or truce move, 

fearing it might be slapped down for 
| the simple reason it came from a rep- 
| resentative of Marshal Tito. Tito, as 
| is well known, has been read out of 


| the Cominform camp, while Wu is 
| safely ensconced in the Stalin wing of 
| the Communist House. 


Sir Gladwyn Jebb, Britain, tried his 
hand also. His country has recognized 
Peiping. He had Wu to his mansion 
in Riverdale for lunch. If their talk 
produced any tangible results, the 
UN never heard of them. In fact, it 


| was reported in British circles that Wu 
| and the Russians are just alike in one 


respect—they talk the same way in 


| private, off-the-record conversations 


do in fierce propaganda 
speeches. 

There are five other members of 
Wu’s delegation not so well known to 
the public. They are Miss An Tung, 


| Chen Chiao, Chou Yen, Sun Piao and 
Wang Nai-Ching. They spend most of 


their time at the Waldorf-Astoria, with 


| happy little sorties for shopping and 


amusement. It can be noted here that 
in some respect they appear to be 


swayed by the mores of the “western 


imperialists.” One night recently they 


| were observed swarming en masse 


through a Park Avenue drugstore, 


making purchases of straw slippers, 
writing paper, candies, toys, cigarets 

| and a dozen other items of the well- 
stocked counters. 

When it came to matters touching 
on the world crisis, Wu and his crowd 
have shown an aptitude for carefully 

| concealed plan and the cloak of mys- 
tery. Wu is described by those who 
have observed him most closely as an 
| “extremely capable man.” He plays 
| his cards close to the chest. 


ELEANOR ROOSEVELT 
and HELEN FERRIS ,;,. 
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America in the World 


Continued from page 16 


sence of the democratic way of life. This complex con- 
crete structure of existence has deeply informed the rest 
of the world. I for one, knowing its truth and recognizing 
its deep spiritual roots, can only pray: may it long 
prosper! 

But this complex structure—-wonderful as far as it 
goes, and necessary for the schooling of the world—is 
not sufficient for the needs of the moment. It deals for the 
most part with pure form, with the external means and 
machinery of existence; whereas the real need is for 
much more than that: the real need is for content and 
matter, for fullness of being, for the truth that completely 
satisfies, for a spiritual core of conviction, for the bold 
facing of the final issues. The crisis of the moment is that 
much more is expected of America than democracy seems 
able to give; but—and here I speak with absolute re- 
sponsibility—certainly not more than America, fully 
mobilizing her immeasurable spiritual resources, can 


give. 


Wanted: An American Message 


One often gains the impression that the West tries to 
vie with Communism~in Communism’s own terms: for 
so-called “social justice,” against starvation and hunger, 
for higher and higher standards of living. The pattern is 
to advocate more and more of the same kind of thing. It 
is always bad, however, to draw the substance of one’s 
message from the character of one’s opponent. Surely as 
integral heir of four thousand years of cumulative tradi- 
tion America can conceive a more original message than 
mere economic and social advance. In these matters alone 
Communism has a decided advantage, because it is ruth- 
less in its methods and because, owing to the cultural 
and racial affinities between it and the rest of the Old 
World, it can successfully stress the sense of belonging. 
The only avenue of salvation is to rise to an original 
plane of the spirit which will utterly eclipse the crudi- 
ties and simplicities of Marxism. 

Not endlessly higher and higher standards of life 
alone; not just more and more comfortable living; not 
better and better material goods only; not mere control 
of nature: but intellectual and spiritual virtue; moral 
excellence; the joy of reason; the cultivation of inward 
depth; the control of man, including above all self-con- 
trol; the perfection of man—this, I submit, belongs to 
what is best in America. And the greatest error of this 
age is to suppose that the perfection of man can come 
from the perfection of material things. Only an original 
act of the spirit, whereby the perfect man from the very 
beginning posits himself as our ideal and justification, 
can gradually induce our perfection. 

The virtues that made New England and _ started 
America on the path of greatness were not primarily 
material; they certainly had nothing to do with comfort 


and pleasure. If I understand the original spirit of New 


England correctly, it craved for the freelom of the 
spirit; it trusted in God; it believed in the «ignity of man 
and of his work; it honored frugality; developed a 
sense of independence and self-reliance; i! set up fixed 
principles and standards which it ultimately derived from 
Christ as judge; it promoted a wonderful community 
spirit, an intense feeling of belonging, as for instance in 
the great communities of Concord, of Cambridge, of 
Lexington; it took therefore special joy in giving and 
in sharing; it accepted risks, trusting in Providence with 
an inner poise and a lightness of heart which put all ex- 
ternal busyness to shame. I believe the modern spoiled 
world can sit at the feet of the original New England 
asceticism and learn a lot. 

It is most important that the United States maintain 
her vigorous leadership in and for the United Nations. 
Whatever others might do or might not do, it can be 
shown that nothing but good supervenes, both to the 
United States herself and to the world at large, from a 
sustained, unfaltering, bold United States leadership. 

Now leadership does not mean imposition. That is why 
it should not be feared. Leadership means vigorous com- 
panionship, rational guidance, unflagging interest, genu- 
ine concern for the welfare of even the least and weakest, 
willingness to negotiate and consider, clarity of funda- 
mental aim, certainty as to the possession of the truth, 
sticking out one’s neck at critical moments and accepting 
the consequences, bearing and forbearing one’s fellows. 
Under the banner of her deepest traditions, and with the 
proper humility befitting the historic moment, America 
is able to rise to the required quality of leadership. 


Mission for the United States 


There is a tendency today, with America in the world, 
in a fairly needy world, to expect everything of America: 
limitless material assistance, absolute military protection, 
foolproof political guarantees, the miracle of a new 
spiritual revolution. Much indeed is expected of Amer- 
ica. But America-in-the-world, partly because her re- 
sources are limited, partly owing to her inherent respect 
for freedom, cannot mean the destruction of the freedom 
and responsibility of others. Every one of the rest of us 
must do his part to see the world through the present 
crisis. The supreme task of world statesmanship today. 
whether within or without the United Nations, is to 
elaborate a creative concept of partnership wherein even 
the weakest member is not let down in regard to what is 
truly expected of him. With her priceless heritage of 
freedom, America can play a significant role in the de- 


termination of this concept. 


See in the Next Issue of UNW: 
THE CARIBBEAN ISLANDS 


\ special feature 




















THE NATIONS OF THE UNITED NATIONS 


Eighth in a series of special UNW features 


Causes of hatred everywhere obtrude themselves on one’s gaze. 
The seers of old saw that the only way of dealing with the situa- 
tion was to neutralize hatred by love. 

Hatred ever kills, love never dies. Such is the vast difference 
between the two. What is obtained by love is retained for all 


time. What is obtained by hatred proves a burden in reality, for 


it increases hatred. The duty of a human being is to diminish 


hatred and to promote love. 


MOHANDAS K. GANDHI 

















CEYLON 


ne Sixth of the Wor 


By THE EDITORS 


— 350,000,000 people are one 
sixth of the world. The culture, re- 
ligion and philosophy of that sixth 
are unique and separate from the rest 
of the world. Sweltering on a semi- 
isolated sub-continent for 5,000 years, 
the Indians have replied to the brutal 
challenges of history with a philos- 
ophy of moral disdain for brutal vic- 
tories. The result is an often-con- 
quered but indomitably moral people 
who may well hold the solution for 
world peace and world collaboration. 

In some of the articles which In- 
dians have written ior this issue of 
UNW, they protest, though with good 
will, against the US failure to under- 
stand India. The charge and the pro- 


test seem justified. But the lack of 
understanding is mutual. The North 
American does not believe in “In- 
scrutable India:” he believes that 
mankind is much the same _ every- 
where. The Indian, on the other hand, 
is prone to identify US foreign policy 
with the British Raj’s rule of India, 
perhaps because both Americans and 
British speak English (as do nearly 
all educated Indians). The Indian 
does not yet fully understand the 
limitations and the majesty of rule by 
the people, as seen in the US, for In- 
dia is only on the threshold of uni- 
versal suffrage. (The Central Assem- 
bly was elected in 1945 by only 586,- 
647 voters or a sixth of one per cent 


of the people). 

The need for these two great people 
to understand one another, even to 
understand one another’s lack of un- 
derstanding, is urgent to the health of 
the world. 

The Indian leaders are awed and 
harried by the vastness of the job be- 
fore them. Denied the industrial re- 
volution by the British, as the Indians 
believe, they must catch up on 200 
years of industrial evolution. How 
they plan to do this is set forth in an- 
other place in this magazine. More 
desperately perhaps than any other 
nation (not excluding the USSR), In- 
dia is trying to grasp the principles 
of the modern world and correlate 





them in a non-industrial society. It is 
significant that Prime Minister Nehru 
is an economist, before he is a poli- 
tician or a mystic. He must somehow 
raise the Indian’s diet of 1700 calo- 
ries a day, his life expectancy at, birth 
of only 26 years. 

But first he must teach the Indian 
peasant how to express his will in an 
election. Unnoticed by the West, the 
700,000 Indian villages are today for 
the first time being bombarded by 
political speeches. Safaris from Con- 
gress Party, Socialist, Hindu Maha- 
sabha, RSS and Socialist Republican 
headquarters are preparing 170,000,- 
000 people for the elections in late 
1951, the first elections in which ev- 
ery adult will have voted anywhere in 
\sia, since the beginning of recorded 
history. The voice from the loud- 
speaker, heard on the muddy roads 
of mosquito-ridden villages in the In- 
dian hinterland, is bringing Inscrut- 
able India into the community of 
democratic nations. 

These 170,000,000 new voters are 
entirely unpredictable. They may 
elevate names unheard-of today and 
sweep out Nehru himself. This lat- 
ter is unlikely but if it befell, Nehru 
would be proud that this was the act 
of the Indian people; he would accept 
the loss of political power without 
any sense at all that he had lost spirit- 
ual power. For in India spiritual 
power is paramount. 

And yet democracy is very old in 
India. The Lord Buddha was himself 
a citizen of the republic of Kapila- 
vastu in eastern India and a demo- 
crat. The Buddhist scripture quotes 
him: 

“Have you heard, Ananda, that the 
Vijjians foregather often and_ fre- 
quent the public meetings of their 
clan?” asked the Master. 

“Lord, so I have heard 


.” replied 
Ananda. 


“So long, Ananda,” said the Bud- 


often and frequent the public meet- 
ings of their clan, so long may they be 


expected not to decline but to pros- 


per.” 

Though the Indian republics died 
in the fifth century A.D., the demo- 
cratic tradition persisted in the Bud- 
dhist religious assemblies and the vil- 
lage panchayats, 


It is often said that India speaks 
over a hundred languages. But actu- 
ally most of these are dialects of a few 
basic tongues. Indians say that India 
speaks only 13 languages. The most 
important of these are Hindi, Pun- 
jabi, Bengali, Mahratti, Gujarati, Ra- 
jasthani and the three languages of 
the Madras area: Tamil, Telugu and 
Malyalam. However, there is a 14th 
language, in which government busi- 
ness and most of the great Indian 
newspapers are printed. That is Eng- 
lish. The objective is to replace it 
gradually by Hindi. 

There are two memorable days for 
Indians. One is January 30, the 
anniversary of the tragic death in 1948 
of Mahatma Gandhi, whom Indians 
regard as the father of their country. 
The other is January 26, the day in 
1950 the new constitution went into 
effect and began the hopeful life of the 
Republic of Bharat, the Indian name 
for India. 

If Gandhi is the George Washington 
of India, its Thomas Jefferson is un- 
questionably Prime Minister Nehru, 
who brings to the building of India 
one of the most powerful and percep- 
tive minds in government today. 
Nehru follows Gandhi in believing 
that it is better to convert an opponent 
than to destroy or degrade him, that 
Force is inherently an evil which cre- 
ates more problems than it ever solves. 

The fact that Nehru used Force in 
the undeclared war with Pakistan over 
Kashmir does not, in the Indian view, 
contradict this philosophy. 

The key to the Kashmir dispute lies 
in the status of the Pathans who first 
swooped into Kashmir out of the hills 
of Pakistan. India asserts that they 
were Pakistani. Pakistan claims that 
the Pathans were outlaws whom Pakis- 
tan could not control but could not 
abandon. In any case, the Hindu 
Maharajah of Kashmir and a popu- 
lar Moslem leader, Sheik Abdullah, 
both asked India to defend Kashmir 
against this aggression. 

India sees in the episode an almost 
perfect parallel to the war in Korea. It 
would as soon let North Koreans run a 
plebiscite in South Korea as agree to 
Pakistan’s helping to supervise elec- 
tions in Kashmir. 

Pakistan’s simple argument that 
Kashmir is preponderantly Moslem is 


answered by India’s constitutional 
status as a secular state with full re- 
ligious tolerance and with a minority 
already of 40,000,000 Moslems, many 
of whom are high in government. 
Nehru has made a “no war” declara- 
tion and told Parliament that “in reply 
that India 
would not resort to war in Kashmir, 


to my declaration 


(Pakistan’s Prime Minister) Liaquat 
Ali Khan has stated that Pakistan has 
no intention of attacking India. . . . I 
would only say that while we sent our 
forces to Kashmir after the govern- 
ment of the state had lawfully acceded 
to India with the full approval of its 
most numerous and_ representative 
popular party, Pakistan sent its troops 
into what had become Indian territory 
without any justification.” 

Equally important to the country’s 
future is India’s gigantic share in the 
so-called “Colombo Plan,” described 
elsewhere in this issue, by which the 
British Commonwealth proposes to 
build Southeast Asia. 

Of the great sum involved, India 
will receive $3.864.000.000. Of this, 
India will allot $1,008,000,000 to re- 
pair and extend its outworn railway 
system, $840,000,000 for major irri- 
gation and multipurpose projects of 
the state and central governments, 
$378.000.000 for government and 
other industrial measures, $420,000,- 
000 on social welfare schemes and 
$157.000.000 on the rehabilitation of 
refugees from Pakistan. The transport 
program alone will build 36 new rail- 
way lines, buy new equipment, im- 
prove the Sika and Bhavnagar harbors 
and modernize the ports of Madras, 
Bombay. Cochin and Kandla. 

But beside these enormous projects, 
in thousands of little villages, India is 
helping itself. Co-operative societies 
are leading the villagers in building 
roads and drains. A silo pit is dug to 
store green fodder. A cattle dip is con- 
structed to cure the cattle of ticks and 
skin diseases. Modern farm tools are 
rented out to farmers by the day or 
week. A Cattle Breeding Centre main- 
tains a herd of cows and breeding bulls. 
The final wonder will come when the 
village buys a tractor so that all the 
farmers of the village may throw aside 
their iron-tipped wooden plows and 


step into the 20th Century together. 
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‘This 


I Believe 


By JAWAHARLAL NEHRU 


Prime Minister of India 





- is old in thought and experience and has traveled through trackless cen- 
turies in the adventure of life. Throughout her long history she has stood for 
peace, and every prayer that an Indian raises ends with an invocation to 
peace. It was out of this ancient and yet young India that Mahatma Gandhi arose 


and he taught us a technique of action that was peaceful. and yet it was effective 





and yielded results that led us not only to freedom but to friendship with those 
with whom we were, till yesterday. in conflict. How far can that principle be 
applied to wider spheres of action? I do not know. For circumstances differ and 
the means to prevent evil have to be shaped and set to the nature of the evil. Yet 
I have no doubt that the basic approach which lay behind that technique of action 
was the right approach in human affairs and the only approach that ultimately 
solves a problem satisfactorily. We have to achieve freedom and to defend it. We 
have to meet aggression and to resist it and the force employed must be adequate 
to the purpose. But even when preparing to resist aggression, the ultimate objec- 
tive, the objective of peace and reconciliation, must never be lost sight of, and 
heart and mind must be attuned to this supreme aim, and not swayed or clouded 


by hatred or fear. 








Is INDIA Inscrutable? 


HEREVER I go these days, my 
American friends ask me ques- 
tions that strike me as grievously 
Why 
doesn’t India join the Western bloc? 
Is India going Communist? Don’t In- 


wanting in understanding. 


dians realize that there is no such 
thing as neutrality any more? Why 
is India suspicious of the United 
States? And so on and so forth. 

It all adds up to this. The general 
complaint of Americans is that In- 
dians don’t think like Americans. 

No single non-Communist country 
of the world has come in for so much 
criticism at American hands in recent 
India. This probably 
proves how much importance Ameri- 


months as 


cans attach to India in the interna- 
tional context but it also proves how 
much ignorance still prevails in this 
country as to the Indian attitude. 

Americans and all Westerners 
must first understand that the Indian 
mind (or the Asian mind, for that 
matter) is different from the West- 
ern mind. It thinks differently, it re- 
acts to external impulses differently. 
The West may or may not approve of 
the Indian way of thinking, but it 
must face the fact that it is different. 
Once this is accepted, understanding 
will become simpler. 

There has been much, and often 
derogatory, talk about the so-called 
Complex, Inscrutable Indian Mind, or 
the Asian mind in general. Yet it is 
no more complex than any other 
mind, once there is the will to under- 
stand it. And secondly, how could it 
different? Why 
should we all think in the same way 


be anything but 


as Westerners? Why should we be 
judged by Western standards? What 
is so sacrosanct about them? 

We don't judge the West by our 
Fastern standards and condemn it. 


By K. BALARAMAN 
New York Correspondent, 
“The Hindu,” Madras 


We accept it for what it is worth 
and as it is. The West’s very insist- 
ence that it would measure us by its 
particular yardstick puts our back up 
and makes us suspect Western pro- 
fessions and motives, makes us fear 
the West is trying to impose its will 
on us, the people of the East. 

The Indian mind is highly individ- 
ualistic; the Indian will never allow 
himself to be herded into a pen or 
regimented. If proof were needed for 
this statement, it is there in the very 
existence of diverse religions and 
modes of thought in the Indian sub- 
continent and in the tangential direc- 
tions in which Indian public opinion 
not infrequently pulls. 

India has cradled various philoso- 
phies and various religions. Christi- 
anity, Militant Islam, 
Sikhism, Jainism, all have been al- 


Buddhism, 


lowed to flourish side by side with 
the mother of religions, Hinduism. 
A plethora of political and economic 
beliefs also claim adherents in In- 
dia. No attempt has ever been made 
to force all Indians to follow one 
creed, religious, economic or politi- 
cal, for the good reason that the In- 
dian would never have submitted to 
it. Even the Moghuls could not im- 
pose Mohammedanism on India. 

It is this rugged individualism of 
the Indian mind that makes it most 
unlikely that the present Stalinist 
brand of Communism will ever be 
accepted by India. The groundwork 
of Communism is regimentation and 
all through the hoary centuries of his 
existence, the Indian has never sub- 
mitted to regimentation. 

There are dangers, however, which 
it would be foolish to ignore. First 
of all, the democracy which the In- 
dian mind sees in the West holds out 
little hope for the colored man. West- 


ern democracy today has a double 
standard, one for the white man and 
another for the colored. 

As we see it, the West has always 
looked upon the East as a region 
tenanted by lesser human _ beings, 
who should be satisfied with lesser 
standards of life, as a region to be 
exploited for the benefit of the white 
man. This attitude has created intense 
resentment in the East, and specially 
in India, perhaps the most advanced 
country in the East. 

It is also the Indian and the Asian 
belief that Asian lives are held cheap 
by the West. This belief took deeper 
root when the bomb was 
dropped on Hiroshima and Nagasaki. 
Somehow, bitter memories prevent 
the Indian mind from accepting at 
face value the excuse that the A-Bomb 
was not dropped on Germany merely 
because it wasn’t ready in time. 

This is also why, incidentally, 
when President Truman made his an- 


atom 


nouncement that the use of the bomb 
against the Chinese was being ae- 
tively considered, it churned up such 
an adverse reaction in India. The up- 
permost thought in Indian minds was 
that once again the United States 
contemplated dropping it on Asians. 
The Indian believes in a wide and 
true democracy, a democracy not 
merely on the political and economic 
plane but a democracy of the spirit, 
which knows no white and no black. 
Of all the Eastern people (I ad- 
visedly avoid the word “Oriental” 
for in recent times it has taken on an 
unsavory meaning) the Indian is 
most sensitive to this vexed question 
of Color. That is why he is prone to 
judge tke United States by her treat- 
ment of her Negro population. Tell 
the Indian about the finer aspects of 
life in the United States and he will 
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AN INDIAN SAGE. Eastern minds are 
mystic, ever seeking communion with the 
Divine: they would not accept atheism. 


agree with you. But invariably the 
question will follow: “What sort of 
democracy is it which treats its Ne- 
groes that way?” 

Apart from this question of Color, 
there is another reason for resent- 
ment against the West which exists 
in the Indian mind: India’s present 
economic backwardness. The Indian 
mind cannot forget that Indians were 
advanced in art, literature, mathemat- 
ics and all the hallmarks of civiliza- 
tion at a time when people in the 
West were striking two stones to- 
gether to raise a fire. But the indus- 
trial revolution turned the tables and 
gave the advantage to the West. The 
Indians might have well caught up 
with it (as the Japanese did) but the 
British conquerors saw to it that they 
didn’t. The Indian mind cannot for- 
get that it was a Western power 
which put the clock back in India. 

The statement was made the other 
day that the “Oriental people only 
respect might and power.” 

\s regards this thesis. the Indian 
mind pays tribute to those who re- 
nounce things rather than to those 
who acquire or achieve things. It 
pays tribute to the power of the 
spirit rather than to the power of 
material well-being. 

This is why Gandhi. Nehru and 
Patel evoke the adoration of the In- 


4 HINDU TEMPLE. Hinduism is the 
“mother of religions.” but respect for free- 
dom leaves room for all other faiths. 


dian millions. They are all people 


who renounced immense material 
wealth and, living the life of the 
commonest among the common man, 
fought for the country’s freedom. 
The Indian holds Emperor Asoka 
in highest esteem not because he 
conquered the whole of the subcon- 
tinent, but because at the peak of his 
temporal power, he saw its futility, 
renounced it and sought solace in 
things of the spirit. The Indian pays 
hornage to Buddha because he relin- 
quished all his kingly power and 
pelf, and, choosing the life of a sim- 
ple man, achieved spiritual greatness. 
Whatever the impact of Western 
thought. the 
shake off its spiritual and cultural 


Indian mind cannot 
background nor does it wish to. This 
background influences its thinking. 

This is another reason why Com- 
munism is not likely to make much 
headway in India. The Indian mind 
will not accept any creed which does 
not give God and Religion their 
proper plac e in the scheme of things, 
and to the Indian, the most striking 
aspect of Communism is its godless- 
ness; that alone condemns it. 

Further, the Indian is proud of his 
culture, so proud that often he is 
content to live in his past. He knows 
the first thing Communism will do is 
to destroy his culture. 

One of the prime assets of the In- 
dian mind, to which the West has not 
yet paid due credit, is its capacity to 
be completely objective even on is- 
sues in which it is vitally interested. 
It sees the world as exterior to itself. 
To it the world of phenomenon is 
different from that of consciousness. 

It is this objectivity which en- 
abled the Indians to bear no animos- 
ity towards the British people even 
when they were engaged in the grim 
business of throwing them out of In- 
dia. Gandhi always emphasized that 
while the Indian people should fight 
the British as the Ruling Power, we 
should never fight them or loathe 
them as a people, that Indians had 
nothing against the British as a 
people 

It was in the difficult days of 1942, 
when the Indian freedom struggle 
had reached its peak and the British 


Viceroy, Lord Linlithgow, was trying 





to put it down with a ruthless hand, 
that Gandhi said, “I hope Lord Lin- 
lithgow will bear me out but person- 
ally I think there has sprung up be- 
tween him and me a friendship.” 

This capacity for objectivity is 
not a new acquisition of the Indian 
mind. It is part of its cultural back- 
ground. Turning back the pages of 
India’s ancient history, one finds a 
classic example of it. 

In the epic Mahabharata war be- 
tween the Pandavas and the Kaura- 
vas, the Chief of the Pandavas, Yu- 
dishtar, goes on the eve of battle to the 
Commander-in-Chief of the opposing 
army, the mighty Bhishma, and asks 
him for his blessing. Bhishma blesses 
his adversary thus: “May you win, 
because you are in the right.” 
Bhishma would fight his best for the 
Kauravas, as a matter of duty, but 
was so objective that he could recog- 
nize that the other side was right and 
wished it victory. 

Another important point is that the 
Indian mind does not run on one 
track. The West is new so obsessed 
by Communism as symbolized by 
Russia, that it is apt to reduce all 
political problems to the one angle 
of Communism versus anti-commu- 
nism. If you are not opposed to it, 
you are for it. The Indian mind will 
not accept the thesis that if you are 
not anti-something (here anti-Rus- 
sia) you should be pro-the-same 
thing (here pro-Russia). And when 
anyone tries to force that thesis on 
it and makes it an obiter dicta, the 
chances of its acceptance by the In- 
dian become more slender. To him it 
is quite possible to love the United 
States without hating Soviet Russia. 

An Indian philosopher, using the 
complex language of philosophy, 
rightly said that the Indian mind is 
not homocentric but ahuman. By that 
he meant it was more concerned with 
Truth than with man. “Where there 
is Dharma (Truth or Rightness) 
there is victory,” say the Hindu 
scriptures. Thus, to the Indian mind, 
the means are more important than 
the end, a point which Prime Minister 
Nehru repeatedly made during his 
tour of the United States last fall. 

When the Greek Conqueror, Alex- 
ander, had vanquished the Indian 


King Purusha, he asked the latter 
how he wished to be treated. 
Purusha replied, “Treat me as a 
King.” 
defeated, ex- 
pected that treatment because to him 
it was immaterial whether he had 
won or lost. The most important 
thing was how he had fought. He 
had fought like a King and so he ex- 
pected to be treated as one. 


Purusha, though 


Alexander saw the force of the ar- 
gument and honored him as a King. 

Aggression against life is not part 
of the Indian make-up. It is true that 
famine and pestilence claim mil- 
lions of lives each year in India and 
the Indian has come to accept death 
with a stoicism which shocks the 
West. But, be it clearly understood. 
this stoicism exists only so far as 
death by natural causes is con- 
cerned. The Hindu religion and phi- 
losophy condemn aggression against 
life, and the Indian mind, however 
westernized, is never divorced from 
its metaphysical and cultural back- 
ground. 

The Indian is for this reason, 
deeply perturbed over the threat of 
the use of the atom bomb and the 
mass bombings in Korea. It is im- 
material to him that it is the enemy 
who is being bombed. To him, it is 
just so many human beings who are 
being killed wholesale. 

Many unkind things have been 
said about India’s neutrality in the 
East-West conflict. Having had, be- 
cause of fhe British occupation, no 
direct voluntary contact with war in 
the last 200 years, the Indian has 
perhaps developed a negative atti- 
tude toward war. Add to this the fact 
that twice within the last forty years, 
India has been dragged into a world 
war without her consent, and it will 
be evident why the Indian is fearful 
he may be dragged into yet another 
devastating war of no immediate 
concern to him. He therefore likes to 
tread a wary step, determined not to 
get mixed up in someone else’s mess. 

Furthermore, the Indian has been 
told twice before that he was fighting 
for democracy but after all the sac- 
rifices he has been forced to make, 
what does he find? A democracy 
with different standards for differ- 


THE GODDESS with 1000 hands. This 
ancient statue symbolizes the deep rhyth- 
mic sense characteristic of all Indian art. 


ert people. So the Indian mind is apt 
to dismiss all the West’s statements 
about preserving the democratic way 
of life for the world as so much 
double-talk. It finds it difficult to get 
worked up about someone else’s con- 
cept of democracy. 

On the other hand, one can rest 
assured that when the Indian has con- 
vinced himself that human freedom 
and liberty are threatened, he will not 
hesitate to fight for it. After all, a 
man must have a belief to fight for. 

But before he fights, the Indian 
will also explore all possible avenues 
of settling the crisis through peace- 
ful means. This again does not mean 
that he will buy peace at any price. 
The Indian can never compromise 
his honor. The Bhagavad Gita de- 
clares that dishonor is worse than 
death. 
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race and Freed 


HILD marriage, seclusion and un- 
poe laws relating to marriage 
and property used to strike the mind 
in the past wher thinking of Indian 
womanhood. But that past is never to 
return. Today the women of India 
are in the vanguard of progress. 
They have equal liberty with men, 
guaranteed by the Constitution. They 
fill important posts at home and 
abroad. They are members of state 
legislatures and Parliament. Among 
their ranks are lawyers, journalists, 
doctors, teachers and movie stars. 
You see them among the Indian dele- 
gations to international conferences. 

The present writer’s intention is 
not to deny that backwardness still 
exists; without doubt, much has yet 
to be achieved. More education has 
to be spread among women, they 
have to be afforded more economic 
independence, and more rights to 
property. But the trend toward the 
ultimate objective is unmistakably 
clear. Prejudice against women’s ad- 
vancement has been cast away. It is 
only a matter of time that the women 
of India will come to enjoy the same 
rights, the same privileges and the 
facilities of 
health care that are enjoyed by the 
women of the West. 

The Indian women’s emancipation 


same education and 


is an exceptional story. Unlike West- 
ern women, the women of India were 
not required to fight for their rights; 
for example, there was no suffragette 
movement. Women took their place 
as equals of men with an ease and as- 
surance that was almost unparalleled 
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in Western countries. There was a 
reason for this. Indian women had a 
long tradition of equality with men. 
Long before foreign invasions of In- 
dia began in the 10th century, 
women had a prominent place in so- 
ciety. At that time child marriage did 
not exist. One kind of marriage prev- 
alent among the ruling families was 
swayamvara, the “maiden’s choice.” 
This meant that a girl chose her own 
husband. Women held their dowries 
as their private property. A second 
marriage could be allowed only if 
the first Widows 
could remarry. Many women were 


were childless. 
educated and some, such as Gargi 
and Maitreyi, were famous scholars 
who took part in public discussion in 
learned assemblies. 

After foreign invasions the condi- 
tion of women began to deteriorate. 
Girls married earlier and remarriage 
of widows was forbidden. Muslim 
rule brought the custom of seclusion 
of women. But even during those 
days there were women, both Hindus 
and Muslims. who shone in their own 
right,—Queen Raziya of Delhi, Chand 
Bibi of Ahmednagar, Padmini of Chit- 
tor, Lakshmi Bai of Jhansi and Ahalya 
Bai of Indore were well-known. 

In the present century, the first 
step on a national scale toward wom- 
en’s advancement was taken in 1917, 
when the Women’s Indian Association 
was founded in Madras, with Dr. An- 
nie Besant as its first president. Four 
years later the right of the women to 
vote was recognized by the Madras 
government. ln the following seven 


years all provincial governments ex- 
tended the franchise to women. In 
1927 an All-India Women’s Confer- 
ence was organized. This body in 
the last 24 years has come to be the 
vocal organ for women. Delegates 
from all over the country meet once 
a year to make decisions on prob- 
lems affecting women, in particular, 
the country as a whole, and the 
world. A standing committee of the 
conference meets twice a year. At 
first the conference confined itself to 
women’s education and social reform 
but later its activities were expanded. 

The greatest boost to the women’s 
movement came after their participa- 
tion, on Mahatma Gandhi's call, in 
the national movement for independ- 
ence. The Mahatma charged them to 
come out of their homes; if they 
stayed behind, said he, India would 
be only half free. Thousands of 
women picketed foreign cloth shops 
and liquor stores, suffered serious 
charges and imprisonment. Conse- 
quently, in 1931 the National Con- 
gress adopted a resolution giving 
equal rights to women. The same 
Congress Party, when it came into 
power in August, 1947, made provi- 
sion for women’s equality in the 
Constitution, promulgated January 
26, 1950. Article 15 says: “The state 
shall not discriminate against any cit- 
izen on grounds . . . of sex.” Every 
woman over the age of 21 is entitled 
to vote. Women have been declared 
eligible for Indian administrative 
and Indian police services. A woman 
is the Health Minister in the Central 





Government. Another is an Ambassa- 
dor to the United States. There are 
eleven women members in Parlia- 
ment. More than 50 are members of 
state legislatures. Several are Parlia- 
mentary Secretaries and Deputy 
Speakers. 

The economic independence of 
women has been considerably as- 


sured through giving them rights in 


property. A woman today shares in 


the property of her deceased hus- 
band, whereas previously, the prop- 
erty went only to his sons or his kins- 
men. However even now woman does 
not have a share in her father’s prop- 
erty. This right is the goal of a new 
bill which is pending before Parlia- 
ment and is expected to be passed 
next year. Monogamy is enforced by 
giving the wife the right to separate 


from the husband an allowance if he 
marries again. The wife’s right to 
divorce has been included in the new 
bill which is yet to be passed. 
Compulsory education of all girls 
between the ages of six and 14 is in 
practice. There are both separate and 
co-ed schools, colleges and universi- 
ties for girls. In addition to liberal 
arts and sciences, training in child- 
care, music and dancing, and gen- 
eral house-keeping forms an impor- 
tant part of women’s education. 
Women’s progress march has not 
been confined to urban areas only, 
but is marked in the villages. At no 
time did secluded or veiled women 
exist there. Women work side by side 
with men on the farm or at home. 
Education is spreading to villages, 
but it has to attain a more vigorous 


VIJAYA LAKSHMI PANDIT 


India’s Ambassador to Washington is the 
personification of the new India, grounded in 
an ancient civilization and educated in the 
culture of the West. She combines personal 
beauty with a ready wit, great intelligence 
and an innate love of liberty. Mme. Pandit is 
sister of Prime Minister Nehru, mother of 
three beautiful daughters and was India’s 
first representative to the United Nations. 


pace to achieve its goal. 

Women have been elected to im- 
portant posts in village assemblies 
and councils, set up in several states 
under the village democracy plan. 
These elective bodies of which women 
are presidents, vice-presidents and 
members in a large number, make 
laws and administer them for local 
areas, 

The future of Indian women is in 
their own hands. All doors are open 
to them. They have to make the best 
use of their opportunities. It is a 
happy sign that our women have set 
before them the tasc of combining 
the East and West without losing 
their natural charm and grace. Their 
main desire is to achieve the West- 
ern freedom of thought and action 
with Eastern courtesy and restraint. 
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ing an Economy 


THE OLD WAY: Wearily balane- 
ing her load, a woman building 
worker carries cement on ber head 
a . ‘a % 
THE NEW WAY: Skilled workers 
perform competently difficult rivet- 
ing jobs in shipyard near Bombay. 


By R. R. 


for 0 


SAKSENA 


Consul General of India in New York 


HE economy of India has, since 
icon past, been predominantly 
agrarian in character though, long be- 
fore the industrial and commercial 
revolutions of the 19th Century, India 
was known both as the “Agricultural 
Mother of Asia” and the “Industrial 


- Workshop of the World.” The fertility 


of her soil and the diversity of her 
climate encouraged the adoption of 
agriculture as the main occupation. 
India has thus remained largely a land 
of peasants. Out of a total population 
of approximately 342 million, rural 
population accounts for 87 percent. It 
lives in 700.000 villages scattered 
throughout the country. With the 
growth of population, the pressure. on 
land has continued to increase. In In- 
dia today, the average size of the hold- 
ings ranges from 2.5 to 12 acres per 
cultivator and provides no more than 
a bare subsistence for the vast ma- 
jority of the agriculturists. 

Cultivation follows the age-old tradi- 
tional pattern. The yield per acre com- 
pares unfavorably with most of the 
countries of the world. Among food 
crops, rice easily ranks as the first and 
then follow jowar, bajara, maize, bar- 
ley and millets. Among the non-food 
crops, oilseeds, cotton, sugarcane, to- 
bacco and jute come in order of im- 
portance. With the exception of rice. 
which was imported to the extent of 
about 1.5 million tons from the neigh- 
boring country of Burma, India be- 
fore partition grew enough food grains 
to meet its requirements in a normal 
year. 

The partition resulted in chipping 
off large areas of the wheat-producing 
Punjab and rice-producing Bengal 
the country’s two granaries—to form 
Pakistan. Partitioned India’s resources 


thus fell short of her needs. The situa- 
tion was further aggravated on ac- 
count of the influx of refugees from 
Pakistan and natural calamities like 
floods, droughts, and, more recently, 
earthquake of unusual severity which 
reduced the size of the crop. 

India has thus had to fight, during 
recent years, a grim battle to stave off 
large-scale starvation. As it was not 
possible to augment food supplies 
from the country’s own resources, im- 
mediate recourse was made to import 
from abroad. Since 1947, a large slice 
of India’s earnings of foreign ex- 
change has been allocated to the pur- 
chase of food grains with the inevit- 
able result that importation of other 
types of goods, including plant and 
equipment for industrial development, 
have had to be drastically curtailed. 
This unfortunate situation led the 
Government of India to consider ways 
and means of attaining self-sufficiency 
in food, and a decision was taken to 
reach this target by 1951. The follow- 
ing measures were approved with a 
view to increasing the country’s food 
production: 

1) Reclamation of 6 million acres 
of cultivable land over seven 
years. 

Sinking of 4,500 deep tube wells 
to irrigate 3 million acres of 
land. 

Supply of chemical fertilisers, 
supplementing local sources of 
organic manure. 

Increase of fish supply from ma- 
rine sources by establishing 5 
well-equipped Marine Fish Sta- 
tions. 

Research schemes to utilise 
existing resources and tap new 


ones. 





the World 


The total cost of this scheme was 
estimated to amount to 900 million 
dollars. Substantial progress has been 
made in these directions during the 
last 18 months. The Tarai Sub-Mon- 
taine Area, which had been lying waste 
for centuries has been cleared of wild 
vegetation; the beasts of the jungle 
have been destroyed; and the deadly 
mosquito has disappeared. Nearly 
80,000 acres have been reclaimed dur- 
ing the current year by the Indian 
Government Central Tractor Organi- 
zation. The effort to provide tube wells 
for purposes of irrigation has been 
gathering momentum. Considerable 
progress has been made in the prepara- 
tion of compost, and the fertiliser fac- 
tory at Sindri, with an annual produc- 
tion capacity of 350,000 tons, is ex- 
pected shortly to go into operation. 
The total production of fish in India is 
of the order of half a million tons per 
year, of which two-thirds is the con- 
tribution of sea fish. The per capita 
consumption is a mere 3.4 pounds per 
annum. The Government of India is 
encouraging deep sea fishing and ar- 
rangements have been made for train- 
ing in fisheries with a view to making 
available skilled personnel for develop- 
ment work on a large scale. 


Industrial Development 


The epoch 1600-1770 represented 
the golden age of Indian trade and 
industry, but the end of the 18th Cen- 
tury—which synchronised with the 
ascendancy of the British in India 
witnessed a rapid industrial decay. 
The various restrictions imposed by 
the East India Company on her trade 
and commerce were chiefly responsible 
for the economic decline of India. The 
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modern industries of India date back 
to the period of 1850-55 when the 
cotton and jute mills and the coal min- 
ing industries were first established 
the latter as a result of British enter- 
prise. Various other industries, notably 
steel, woolen goods and leather were 
developed early in this century and 
industrialisation received an addi- 
tional fillip during the First World 
War when the development of India’s 
industrial resources became a matter 
of military importance. 

Though India made considerable 
industrial progress in the inter-war 
period, she was still not in a position 
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THE OLD WAY: A Hindu mother intro- 
duces her daughter into the mysteries of 
spinning,—an age-old cottage industry. 


THE NEW WAY: The spacious, clean 
floor and up-to-date machinery of a mod- 
ern, efficient woolen mill at Dharival. 


to meet the crisis when the Second 
World War broke out in 1939. The 
entry of Japan into the war, the bomb- 
ing of British factories, the increasing 
menace of submarine warfare forced 
the Allies to turn India into the main 
supply base for the Middle and the 
Far East. Measures were accordingly 
adopted to increase production and, in 
spite of the handicap arising from 
lack of up-to-date equipment, the 
urgent need for supplies was largely 
met. 

When the war came to an end, India 
was actually in a worse position than 
she was when it started as, for want of 
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Building an Economy . cominued 


replacements, her industrial plant and 
machinery had worn out and the 
transportation system had become so 
dislocated as to constitute a serious 
bottleneck in the transportation of 
essential supplies. Later, the partition 
of the country, which led to mass mi- 
gration and dislocation of productive 
activity, led to a marked deterioration 
in the economic condition of the coun- 
try. The inflationary trend of prices, 
shortages of raw materials and con- 
sumer goods, increasing restiveness of 
labor, want of technical personnel and 
organising ability, were additional 
complicating factors. India thus faced 
a grave industrial and agricultural 
crisis. 

Industrial production in India in 
1949-50 generally showed an upward 
trend; there was a striking improve- 
ment in a number of important in- 
dustries like coal, steel, cement, heavy 
chemicals and paper. There was, how- 
ever, a fall in two industries—namely, 
cotton textiles and jute manufactures. 


In both cases, the limiting factor was _ 


the supply of raw materials at reason- 
able prices. One of the principal causes 
of the brighter industrial situation was 
the assistance given by the Govern- 
ment of India to private enterprise. As 
early as 1948, the import duty on ma- 
chinery and certain industrial raw 
materials was reduced; the rules regu- 
lating depreciation allowances were 
liberalized; new industrial undertak- 
ings were given exemption from in- 
come tax for the first 5 years up to a 
limit of 6 percent of their capital. As 
a result of these measures, the flow of 
capital goods into India has progres- 
sively continued to increase. Another 
hopeful factor is the improvement in 
relations between labor and manage- 
1949 


declined by over 43 percent as com- 


ment—industrial disputes in 
pared to the prev ious year. The short- 
age of raw materials required for in- 
dustry was sought to be made good 
by increased domestic production and 
larger purchases from overseas. In the 
field of textiles, 10 more mills with 
107,000 spindles came into operation 
in 1949 and 19 new mills are in the 
process of construction. Production of 
finished steel in 1949 was about 922.- 
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854,000 tons in 
1948. Coal production registered an 
all-time record of 31.4 tons in 1949 as 


against 29.82 in 1948. New coal mines 


000 tons as against 


are being developed and the Govern- 
ment of India has undertaken the pros- 
pecting of coal fields in certain re- 
gions. Production of cement from 21 
factories from 1,560,000 
tons in 1948 to 2.600.000 tons in 1949, 
and of paper from 98,600 tons in 1948 
to 103,200 tons in 1949. In spite of the 
difficulty of obtaining jute supplies 


increased 


from Eastern Pakistan, the jute in- 
dustry maintained production at pre- 
determined levels and, by reducing the 
hours of work, averted the danger of 


unemployment. 


Growing Industries 


Apart from the principal industries 
using agricultural raw materials of 
which cotton, jute and sugar are the 
largest, and the other industries to 
which reference has already been 
made, India produces sizeable quanti- 
ties of certain chemicals, glass, soap, 
plastics, rubber products, and electri- 
cal and industrial machinery and 
equipment. Several new factories have 
been or are in the course of being 
established. A machine tool factory 
will commence operation, in Banga- 
lore; another factory will produce dry- 
cone paper insulated cables at Asan- 
sol; the fertilizer factory at Sindri is 
about to go into production; the 
Mathematical Instruments Office at 
Calcutta is being expanded; the de- 
velopment work at Hindustan Aircraft 
Limited, Bangalore, is proceeding, and 
a factory for processing monazite will 
start functioning next year. In addi- 
tion, efforts are being made to revita- 
lize cottage industries and to find ex- 
port markets for them. A Central 
Cottage Industries Emporium was 
opened in New Delhi in 1949 and suit- 
able types of machinery required for 
cottage manufactures were obtained 
from Japan 

The progress which so far has been 
made in the industrialization of In- 
dia, though noteworthy, scarcely does 
more than scratch the surface of In- 


dia’s vast industrial potential. Even 
now, there are only 5,643 registered 
factories in 29 manufacturing indus- 
tries, with a total capital investment of 
848 million dollars and employing 
1,634,000 workmen. Less than one per- 
cent of the population is employed in 
large-scale industries. 


Other Economic Factors 


Before the war, India generally had 
a favorable balance of trade. The post- 
war foreign trade of India, while show- 
ing a large increase in the value of 
both imports and exports, reversed this 
trend. Large purchases of food grains 
and heavy imports of raw materials, 
capital plant and equipment, were re- 
sponsible for this change. An im- 
provement in the balance of payments 
position, however, became noticeable 
in July 1949 and the devaluation of 
the rupee, along with sterling, in Sep- 
tember further accentuated this tend- 
ency. It is confidently expected that 
the year 1950 will close with a favor- 
able balance of trade for India. 

In addition to this increase in the 
available foreign exchange resources 
of India, the Government of the United 
Kingdom has agreed to release 35 mil- 
lion pounds sterling from India’s ster- 
ling balances in each of the 6 years 
beginning July 1, 1951. Any part of 
the amount not drawn in a particular 
year will be carried forward and 
added to release for later periods. 

The budgetary position of India is 
sound. The 1951 budget provided for 
a number of tax concessions designed 
to encourage production, saving and 
investment, and showed a small sur- 
plus in the revenue account. In the 
capital account, substantial cuts have 
been made with a view to combat in- 
flation. Unfortunately, the Korean af- 
fair has led to a general rise of prices 
and the index has recently shown a 
tendency to move up. In the circum- 
stances which prevail in India today, 
this is a somewhat disquieting develop- 
ment. 


Requirements 


The primary need of India is in- 
creased production, both agricultural 
and industrial. In order to increase 
agricultural output and to ensure the 





proper development of large-scale in- 
dustries which alone can correct lop- 
sided economic development in India, 
it is essential that India should have: 

1) Cheap supply of electrical power 

2) A substantial and stable flow of 
investment capital 

3) Adequate technical skill at all 
levels. 
The Government of India have given 
a high priority to power development 
in their economic program. The 
Damodar Valley Corporation has al- 
ready commenced work on the con- 
struction of both hydro-electric and 
thermal power stations. Several other 
multi-purpose projects designed to 
harness the waters of rivers for the 
generation of electricity, to control 
floods, to make water available for 
purposes of irrigation, and to make 
rivers generally navigable have been 
developed. 


Foreign Investors Cagey 


With a view to attracting invest- 
ments from abroad, the Government 
of India have, from time to time, ex- 
plained their industrial policy and 
have given categorical assurances to 
foreign investors in regard to repatria- 
tion of capital, remittance of profits 
and payment of equitable compensa- 
tion in the event of nationalisation of 
any foreign enterprise. The response, 
so far, especially from the United 
States has not been encouraging. In- 
dia has also not received any loans 
from foreign governments for devel- 
opmental purposes. She was granted 
three relatively small loans by the In- 
ternational Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development in the amounts of 34 
million dollars for the reconstruction 
and development of railways, 10 mil- 
lion dollars for the improvement of 
agricultural production and 1814 mil- 
lion dollars for the further develop- 
ment of the Damodar River Valley. 

With a view to making good the 
deficiency in technical skill, India has 
been sending out a large number of 
students for technical studies abroad, 
particularly to the US. The depre- 
ciation of the rupee and the balance of 
payments position make it difficult to 
continue this policy and reliance will 
henceforth have to be placed on such 


assistance as India is able to get from 
the United Nations Program of Ex- 
panded Technical Assistance and the 
US Program under Point IV. 

The economic plight of the countries 
in Asia has also attracted international 
attention. A comprehensive 6-Year 
Program for Economic Development 
in South and Southeast Asia, known as 
the Colombo Plan, has been recently 
announced by the countries of the 
Commonwealth. India’s program in- 
volves an expenditure of $3,864 mil- 
lion or about two-thirds of the total 
sum for the area, estimated at $5,230 
million. Of this sum, India’s own con- 
tribution is expected to be $2,163 mil- 
lion. Nearly $1,701 million will be 
needed in external aid. The plan for 
India envisages improvement of the 
transportation system, development of 
the major irrigation and multi-pur- 
pose projects, industrial development 
and establishment of social welfare 
and rehabilitation schemes. 

The recent report to the President 
of the United States on foreign eco- 
nomic policies, submitted by Mr. Gor- 
don Gray, deals inter alia with the 
problem of economic development of 
Southeast Asia. Speaking of India, he 
has stated in his report that for the 
maintenance of living standards, to say 
nothing of improvement. a steady rise 
in agricultural productivity and an ac- 
companying growth of industrial plant 
is essential. He comes to the conclu- 
sion that “even on an optimistic esti- 


mate of India’s capacity for domestic 
capital formation, the requirements 
for this kind of progress are, for the 
immediate future, beyond India’s 
means.” 

The prosperity and stability of In- 
dia are essential for world stability 
and peace. The rehabilitation and im- 
provement of her economy are matters 
of international concern. As Prime 
Minister Nehru explained recently, 
India this year has had the misfor- 
tune to be visited by earthquakes, 
floods, 


locusts. India faces immediately a ter- 


droughts, and swarms of 
rific food problem. From the long- 
range point of view, India needs 
financial and technical assistance in 
adequate measure and without loss of 
time. The concluding words of the 
Colombo Plan report are cogent and 
appropriate— 

“Without external financial assist- 
ance something will be done. But it 
will be done at a much slower rate 
than would be possible if external fi- 
nance were provided. 

“And speed is necessary. In a world 
racked by schism and confusion it is 
doubtful whether free men can long 
afford to leave undeveloped and im- 
prisoned in poverty the human re- 
sources of the countries of South and 
South-East Asia which could so greatly 
help, not only to restore the world’s 
prosperity, but also to redress its con- 
fusion and enrich the lives of all men 
everywhere.” 


VITAL FIGURES 


Area 1,246,880 square miles 
Railways 
Total Route Mileage 3 


Tonnage of Goods Carried Per Year 


Roads 

Present Mileage 

Planned Increase 
Civil Aviation 

Route Mileage 

Miles Flown Per Year 
Shipping 

Present Tonnage 

Planned Increase 
Power 

Annual Production 

Planned Increase 
Irrigation 

Area Under Irrigation 

Planned Increase 
Foreign Trade 

Imports 

Exports 


TOTAL 


Population 342,105,000 


33,985 
90,472,000 


258,000 
311,000 


20,000 
13,778,000 


185,000 
2,000,000 


1.4 million kilowatts 
8.5 million kilowatts 


47,000,000 acres 
31,000,000 acres 


Rs. 5,346,039,006 
Rs. 4,000,088,000 


Rs. 9,346,127,000 








Background to Democracy 


HE Republican Constitution of 
India covering nearly 400 articles 
and seven schedules endeavors to give 
effect to four basic principles of free- 
dom: liberty, fraternity, equality and 
justice. As defined in the preamble, 
the first two pertain to the political 
rights and privileges of citizens in a 
fundamentally individualistic concep- 
tion of society, and the last two imply 
duties on the part of the State to pro- 
mote actively the welfare of its people. 

The preamble speaks of justice 
social, economic and political; liberty 
of thought, expression, belief, faith 
and worship; equality of status and of 
opportunity; and fraternity assuring 
the dignity of the individual and the 
unity of the nation. 

The background in which these four 
principles of freedom emerged and be- 
came a positive philosophy of action 
is interesting and perhaps unique in 
the annals of world history. 

India has one of the most ancient 
civilizations in recorded history and 
even time has not dulled its initial im- 
pulse. Thousands of years before the 
Christian era a pattern of life emerged 
in India which still furnishes much of 
the idealism that exists today. 

The Indian people in those days 
lived in forests and hermitages. The 
land was rich and fruitful and there 
was no problem of poverty or star- 
vation. There was enough leisure to 
ponder over the problems of life, of 
death, and of the hereafter. In the pro- 
cess of debates, discussions and argu- 
ments over these questions, the world 
was enriched by a storehouse of San- 
skrit literature, by great books of 
knowledge, the four } edas, the Upani- 
shads, the two epics, Ramayana and 
Mahabharata, and the eighteen books 
of history, the Puranas and the “Ved- 
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anta Philosophy”. 

Kings and princes built magnificent 
cities, fought for dominion over each 
other and contended with republics, 
but the center of power lay not in the 
size of their armies or the extent of 
their domains, but in the wisdom of 
the sages or “Rishis” who remained 
generally inaccessible in the forests 
and whose disapproval could cause the 
mightiest of kings to lose prestige and 
influence. 

What was the secret of this power? 
rhe answer lies in the intensity of be- 
lief in an objective moral standard to 
which kings and citizens must equally 
conform. It was called Dharma and 
those who had renounced power and 
wealth were best deemed fit to inter- 
pret it. Without renunciation highest 
knowledge could not be attained. That 
was the theory. 

This world view is generally known 
as Hinduism. Actually Hinduism is not 
a religion in the sectarian sense of the 
term but a philosophy of life based 
strictly on freedom of thought and con- 
science and capable therefore of ab- 
sorbing new ideas or renovating itself 
through contact with them. It is 
equally tolerant of superstition and 
heterodoxy. When confronted with 
clashing creeds or ideologies it will 
give the fullest freedom, with only one 
reservation, i.e., that none should in- 
dulge in compulsion and coercion to 
promote an ideology. 

In the third century B.C. after the 
short-lived invasion of India by the 
Greek king, Alexander the Great, India 
was united under the mighty Emperor 
Asoka, whose domains extended to 
the Hindu Kush Mountains in the north 
of modern Afghanistan. The reign of 
\soka is known as the golden age of 
India, not because he was a great em- 


pire-builder, but because at the height 
of his power and influence, he re- 
nounced war and violence and sought 
to win the hearts of men, by ties of 
love and freedom. He turned Buddhist 
and sent zealous monks all round the 
world to preach the doctrine of non- 
violence. The influence of Buddhism 
in Japan, China, and South East Asia, 
can be traced to Emperor Asoka’s love 
for peace and his goodwill to men. 

For a after Asoka, 


India continued to absorb fresh migra- 


millennium 


tions of peoples, deriving new strength 
from their variety and distinctiveness. 
About the 8th century A.D. came a 


unique challenge to her free and toler- 
ant way of life. Islam, which had re- 


cently emerged in the world as a virile 
and powerful religion, spread itself in 
the surrounding areas from its center 
in Arabia and reached the borders of 
India. The people of Iran and Afghan- 
istan became Moslems. From the 
eleventh century onwards Northern 
India reeled under the invasions of 
the freshly converted zealots. The in- 





vaders were Tartars, Afghans and 
Mongols, the last of which established 
the Mughal dynasty in India towards 
the end of the 15th century. By this 
time the invaders had settled down in 
India and become Indians. Islam it- 
self was powerfully affected by Indian 
mysticism and new syntheses arose. By 
the time of the great Moslem king, 
Akbar, religious tolerance was an es- 
tablished fact. This was the 16th cen- 
tury. 

Akbar’s successors began a policy 
of intolerance and persecution of non- 
Moslems. The Mughal dynasty soon 
began to disintegrate in the midst of 
popular discontent and frequent rebel- 
lions. At this time the British entered 
the fray and, after a century of skillful 
struggle, established their rule in 1858 
which lasted till 1947. 

This was also the age of “colonial- 
ism” or “imperialism”. In 1885 the In- 
dian National Congress was founded 
and, after a few decades of mild mid- 
dle-class leadership, it became a mass 
revolutionary force, under Mahatma 
Gandhi, pledged to Indian indepen- 
dence. 

The ruling circles in Britain, during 
this imperialist era, laid the seeds of 
conflicts and hostility in the national 
life of India. Thus, for the time being, 
they undid centuries of evolution to- 
wards friendship and understanding 
between different sects and “religions” 
in the distinctive pattern of Indian 
life. Moslems were encouraged to 
think of themselves as entirely dif- 
ferent from non-Moslems, and to dis- 
like them. Similar tendencies were 
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fostered among the other Indians. 
Under the Constitutional reforms of 
1909, 1919 and 1935 political activity 
in India was sectionalised by barring 
Indians, e.g. Hindus, from electing 
Indians, e.g. Moslems, and vice versa 
in the various legislatures. The growth 
of political parties like the Moslem 
League and others, opposed to the idea 
of a united, free and democratic In- 
dia, was fostered and encouraged. 

Progressive opinion in Britain even- 
tually realized the long-term dangers 
of such a policy and decided to resort 
to peaceful means for acquiescing in 
the Indian demand for freedom. A new 
chapter of friendship opened between 
free India and Britain in August, 1947. 

By that time, however, considerable 
damage had been done and the wheels 
of history could not be reversed. The 
Moslem League claimed a separate 
state for Indian Moslems on the novel 
plea that they were a separate nation. 
In 1946, the Moslem League sponsored 
a series of riots in Bengal which its 
leaders described as “direct action”. 
Reprisals and counter-reprisals oc- 
curred in and around the areas in 
Western Pakistan and the six million 
non-Moslem minority there was practi- 
cally extinguished by December, 1947. 

After Pakistan was created there 
were still about 40 million Moslems in 
India whose rights and privileges as 
Moslems were in no way affected by 
the policies which the Moslem League 
had till then pursued in the name of 
all Indian Moslems. This was con- 
sistent with the historical tradition of 
India and the principles of nineteenth 
century European liberalism which 
India had absorbed during her con- 
tact with Britain and the close study 
by her leaders of the free institutions 
in the US. 

Article 28 (1) of the Republican 
Constitution of India says “No re- 
ligious instruction shall be provided 
in any educational institution wholly 
maintained out of state funds”, and 
Article 25 (1) guarantees “freedom of 
conscience and the right freely to pro- 
fess, practise and propagate religion”. 
These two clauses follow the implica- 
tions of the First Amendment of the 
US Constitution and the ideas behind 
them are described in India as the con- 


ception of a secular state. 





THE ORIGIN OF “INDIA” 


The word “Hindu” does not trace 
itself to a religious founder but refers 
to the people who established in an- 
cient times the “Indus Valley Civiliza- 
tion'’. The River Indus was known in 
antiquity as “‘Sindhu’’ and accounts 
for the word “Hindu” and probably 
also for “Sind’’ which is now a part 
of the sovereign state of Pakistan. 
Foreigners were in the habit of de- 
scribing the land of the Hindus as 
“Hind” which in due course became 
“India”. The people of India them- 
selves had two names for their country 
the second of which became popular. 
First ‘‘Aryavanta” or land of the 
Aryas, so described because the dom- 
inant group among the various races 
and tribes in ancient India belonged 
to the Aryan race. The second ‘‘Bharat’’ 
which originally was the name of a 
benign ruler who established peace 
and tolerance. In the middle ages 
India also was known as ‘‘Hindustan”’ 
or the land of the Hindus. ‘Hind’ and 
“Hindustan” are still current. 








It will be seen that the idea of a 
secular state in which adherents of dif- 
ferent religious faiths or ideologies 
find equal opportunities of partici- 
pating in national affairs is not some- 
thing novel in India or the result 
merely of contacts with the nineteenth 
century liberal tradition in the West- 
ern world. It is deep-rooted in the soil 
of India. It is possible that in remote 
antiquity the people of India passed 
through a period of sectarian intoler- 
ance like the religious struggles in Eu- 
rope in the sixteenth century, and that 
the idea of toleration and democratic 
liberalism which emerged in Europe 
in the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies finds its counterpart in the prin- 
ciples on which Hinduism is founded, 
namely, the acceptance by the system 
of the right to dissent. Religious toler- 
ation on this basis is not a favor con- 
ferred by the State, but a right which 
flows from the ideas which the State 
seeks to promote. Religious minorities 
in India, therefore, are not only pro- 
tected by the law of the land, but also 
by the sanction of opinion. 








Nehru 


O: August 15, 1947, India, freed 
at last from the British, became 
two nations. India and Pakistan. On 
January 30, 1948, Mahatma Gandhi 
was assassinated. These two events, 
less than six months apart, brought 
to power Jawaharlal Nehru, Gandhi's 
personally chosen political heir, as 
the spiritual and political leader of 
India. 

In his youth. Nehru. the son of one 
of India’s richest and most influential 
men, born in India, was educated at 
Harrow and Cambridge. studied law 
in London and returned to his native 
land in 1912 at the age of 23, an in- 
of the 


world. During the next twenty years 


tellectual scholar and man 
Nehru gradually became a leader of 
the India nationalist movement. Was 


of the All-India 


Congress party and developed an im- 


chosen president 


mense following. Frequently — ar- 
rested, he spent nearly fifteen years 
Gandhi he 


found irksome and oppressive. Dur- 


in jail, which unlike 
ing alternating periods of imprison- 
ment and freedom Nehru developed 
his philosophy of life, turning to his- 
tory for an explanation of India in 
particular and of world relations in 
These 
forth in his 
phy, in his Discovery of India and in 
his Glimpses of World History, the 
latter of which took the form of let- 


ters written from his prison to his 


general. reflections are most 


clearly set {utobiogra- 


daughter. 

In any consideration of Nehru as 
an historian two important phases of 
his intellectual and spiritual develop- 
ment must be kept in mind—his heri- 
tage and his evolution from a sensi- 
tive thinker and idealist to a national 
leader who developed a philosophy 
and a conception of national destiny 
against a background of federation 
and world unity. We have to recog- 


nize his change of status from an ar- 
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dent revolutionary worker in the 
freedom movement to a national and a 
world leader with the assumption of 
all the 
changed status placed upon him. 


Nehru 


tally, from the humanist liberal tra- 


responsibilities which this 


views history, fundamen- 
dition which is modern and yet rooted 
in India’s classical heritage. He views 
history as one of the keenest and 
most daring thinkers of. his day, a 
man whose dynamic viewpoint causes 
him to have toleration and considera- 
tion for all peoples. races and creeds. 

Great religious leaders have had a 
great interest for Nehru. not only for 
their fundamental spiritual insight, 
but also because of their revolution- 
ary personalities. The combination 
of profound humanity and a courage 
which attends upon an uncompromis- 
ing spirit of truth has always fasci- 
nated him: he has rejected with some 
scorn the animal magnetism of an evil 
genius which has often been mistaken 
in history as the signal of creative as- 
While 


splendor in the cataclysmic upheaval 


sertion. noticing a certain 


of dictators, Tamarlane, and 


Genghis Khan to Napoleon and the 


from 


more modern exemplars of ruthless- 
ness. he has seen the power of an 
Asoka, or an Akbar in Indian his- 
tory, monarchs who carried the peo- 
ple with them to reaches of triumph- 
ant peace and unity. 

Though Nehru urges that the past 
be studied he insists that we must 
press forward, using the knowledge 
gained as guide to future action. He 
always tries to view history “as one 
continuous whole,” though he appre- 
ciates that this may be difficult where 
world history is studied. 

In ancient times, contacts were lim- 
ited and for a long period Europeans 
tended to regard ancient history as 
relating only to the history of Greece, 


All the rest of 


Rome and Judaism. 


the world simply did not exist or had 
no importance. Fantastic notions of 
India, China and the rest of the East 
prevailed among western Europeans. 
There was no world history as we 
know it today. but only regional his- 
tory that passed for world history. 
In this earlier period East was East, 
West was West: the average intellec- 
tual was ignorant of the mutualities 
and influences which had gone into 
the making of real history of civiliza- 
tion. The East and the West seldom 
met in the field of modern endeavor, 
and each was supposed to pursue its 


way uninfluenced by the 


other. 

Time and communication, along 
with the growth of historical and cul- 
tural awareness which has proceeded 
in spite of imperialism and obscur- 
antism, have been the solvents that 
have joined East and West to make 
a world that seeks a supernational 
integrity and interdependence and in 
which Nehru as an historian and na- 
tional leader is a vital and construc- 
tive influence. 

Nehru. as an historian, views the 
scientific spirit of inquiry which char- 
acterized the Arabs as one of their 
major contributions to present-day 
scientific civilization. Both India and 
China developed the spirit of inquiry 
and evolved the scientific method. It 
remained for the young, aggressive 
people of western Europe to utilize 
further the world of science in the 
form of the industrial revolution 
which applied power to machinery, 
took manufacturing out of the home 
into the factory and eventually de- 
veloped mass production, one of the 
most important characteristics of 20th 
century technocratie civilization. 

Nehru’s accounts of the histories of 
India and China is an entirely fresh 
evaluation, emphasizing the fact that 
while Europe was coming to its own 


level, a great civilization and culture 





already flourished in the Orient. 
Shifts in civilization, whether in Asia 
or in Europe, have produced some- 
times a scientific bias or changed its 
current and emphasized religious or 
cultural values, but there never have 
been any geographical monopolisa- 
tions either of the scientific or the re- 
ligious spirit. 

Nehru has been the first major 


world-historian to assess this truth 
and to restore a proper perspective 
in the evaluation of standards in civ- 
ilization. He has penetrated the 
merely oriental or occidental “pat- 
terns,” which are. never static but 
changing and operative at different 
levels according to economic, ethno- 
logical and other factors; he has 


reached the basic human “pattern” of 


THE STATE emblem of India is a replica of the magnificent Lion 


Capital at Sarnath, built 


by Asoka, India’s great emperor. The 


Capital consists of a stone column crowned by a group of 4 lions 
sitting back to back on a circular abacus, The abacus is girdled by 
four animal figures broken up by four twenty-four-spoked wheels. 


history and revealed the basic as 
well as the diverse in his interpre- 
tation of human civilizations. Here 
his contribution as an historian offers 
a corrective to earlier exponents of 
anthropological “patterns” in hu- 
manity: the new psychology and the 
more recent developments in anthro- 
pology support Nehru’s dissociation 
with oriental or occidental “pattern 
fixations.” He has revealed the broad 
flow of history while noting the ed- 
dies and currents; his objectivity and 
sympathetic understanding of cul- 
tures has raised his historical works 
to an exceptional level. 

Originally influenced by Marxism 
in his sympathies, viewing it as “a 
dynamic conception” of an advancing 
Nehru 


later wrote that there were “many in- 


and ever-changing society, 


termediate ways.” His primary ob- 
jective has been to “raise the stand- 


ard of the masses.” and he did not 


care “what ‘ism’ it is that helps me 
to set them on that road.” His knowl- 
edge of his India and his understand- 
ing of her past have prompted him to 
the expressed opinion that the even- 
tual pattern of India will be some 
synthesis of Marxism and capitalism 
adjusted to Indian needs. His idea of 
socialism does not follow any of the 
prevalent schools, Eastern or West- 
ern, but is shaping itself through a 
series of adjustments and _ experi- 
ments which have to be studied in the 
background of his present efforts in 
the arena of world affairs. 

Nehru himself, propelled by the 
forces and logic of world history, has 
gradually moved from the Marxist 
left to the left of the centre as a so- 
cial democrat. The shift has been due 
largely to the capture of the Marxist 
ideology by Communist Russia and 
its use as a weapon of oligarchic 
power rather than as a tool wielded 
primarily for the constant benefit of 
all the people. As an historian and as 
a practical statesman he realized that 
the perversion of the Marxist doc- 
trine deprived him and the world of 


a weapon originally evolved for the 


i : y 
benefit of all, rather than for use in 


placing any small group in power, 
even though this small group made 
the gesture of distributing controlled 
benefits to the whole people. 

In the early thirties. Nehru viewed 
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20th century “democracy” as losing 
ground everywhere, first to commu- 
nism and fascism and then to com- 
munism alone. In an attempt to pro- 
vide a reason for this apparent decay 
of democracy. Nehru decided that the 
loss was due to “the dictatorship of 
the capitalistic state” rather than to 
any faults inherent in the democratic 
idea and ideals. He \iewed such gov- 
ernment as “Plutocracy. 
by the 


wrote: 


government 
wealthy.” Continuing, he 
“Real 


come when class rule and exploita- 


democracy can only 


tion end and only one class exists.” 

Fifteen years later Nehru saw the 
new Soviet nationalism in a different 
light. Though he felt that “the evils 
of a purely political democracy” were 
evident in many of the so-called de- 
mocracies “the evils of the lack of 
political democracy” were present in 
Russia. The trend in Russia by this 
time, he had perceived, was to a to- 
talitarian state in which the people’s 
pride and patriotism were controlled 
and directed by ruthless power, in- 
timidation and the “disappearance” 
of its alleged opponents, 

First in Glimpses of World History 
written in prison, 1930-1933, with a 
postscript added in 1938, and then in 
The Discovery of India, written dur- 
ing another 1942- 
1944, Nehru has presented an ac- 


imprisonment, 


count of world history and of India’s 
part in and contribution to it that is 
dynamic and informative and _ that 
provides a background and a setting 
within which to read and understand 
his autobiography, Toward Freedom, 
composed while in 
hook has been 


characterized as “subtle, complex, dis- 


also largely 
prison. This latter 
criminating. infinitely — cultivated, 
steeped in doubt, suffused with intel- 
lectual passion. It is Written in 
superlative prose ... ; it is not only 
an autobiography of the most search- 
ing kind, but the story of a whole 
society, the story of the life and de- 


velopment of a nation.” 


THE AUTHOR 


In this Autobiography, Nehru told 
what he owed to the special circum- 
stances of his birth, to the Nehru 
family, to his father and to Gandhi; 
Glimpses of World History told us 
what he owed to the human race as a 
human being; The Discovery of India 
tells what he owes to India. Nehru 
discovered India while a student in 
England. “To some extent,” he 
wrote, “I came to her via the West 
and looked at her as a friendly west- 
erner might have done.” It is difficult 
for westerners to understand India: 
likewise it is difficult for India to un- 
derstand the West. Nehru stands at a 
cross-roads between the two civiliza- 
tions and cultures, able to interpret 
India to the West and to bring an un- 
derstanding of the West to India. 

The paths of Nehru the historian 
and Nehru the statesman and na- 
tional leader move along together, us- 
ually in parallel courses, but fre- 
quently crossing and re-crossing each 
other. This has created a problem. 
Nehru the fosters the 
growth of the spirit of Indian nation- 


statesman 


alism as a means of integration and 
as source of power. At the same time, 
Nehru the historian advocates federa- 
tion, first regionally and then on a 
world scale. The two objectives na- 
tionalism and world federation—are 
not of themselves incompatihle, but 
both as statesman and historian Neh- 
ru’s problem is to reconcile and ad- 
just them to each other and then to 
record and evaluate the process and 
the expected results. Much of the fu- 
ture peace of the world may be de- 
termined on the outcome of this ef- 
fort. Nehru in his dual role as states- 
man and historian is and will be a 
major influence in the effort. 
Nehru has evolved from a revolu- 
tionary thinker and experimenter to 
an equally dynamic administrator 
and world statesman and this has en- 
abled him to take an over-all and in- 
cisive view of 


practical _ politics. 


Nehru earned leadership in India and 
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in this capacity he is a proponent of 


social reform and 
change that will penetrate into the 
life of the people rather than a vio- 
lent uni-tract revolution that is more 
likely, in the end, to be destructive 


technological 


rather than creative. 

Nehru has great pride in India’s 
ancient heritage and its ageless culture 
and thought. He interprets history 
from the viewpoint of the educated 
and enlightened Indian in terms of 
its impingements on Asia. He views 
the present day world as a vortex 
with India somewhere near the cen- 
ter. His primary objective is to bring 
India to a decent standard of living 
and way of life and to a position of 
influence in world affairs. He has al- 
ways cherished a vision of India in 
the vanguard of an awakened Asia, 
though he has repeatedly said that 
India has no desire to assume the role 
of leader of Asia. To achieve the 
positive position sought Nehru real- 
izes that all forms of racial or cul- 
tural discrimination must be elimi- 
nated, education must be placed on a 
broader basis with emphasis on tol- 
erance, caste barriers must be leveled 
and economic and social discrimina- 
tion wiped out. 

As Gandhi’s spiritual and secular 
heir, Nehru has brought to his task, 
guided and oriented by his historical 
sense and perception, an under- 
standing as well as a mysticism that 
make possible practical achievement 
and the continued support of the peo- 
ple of India. But the trends of events 
and Nehru’s own personality are 
forcing on India a role that Nehru. 
an historian, must realize, is tanta- 
mount to leadership. It will, how- 
ever, when it comes to full realization, 
be a leadership of free choice, rather 
than one forced on the people of 
Asia. 

Nehru’s leadership is constructive 
and his speeches and writings are 
filled with words of action, idealism 
and hope. Nehru, the statesman, is 
constantly making history for Nehru, 
the historian, to record. Nehru, the 
historian, does this recording in his 
speeches and his state papers and 
eventually perhaps he will set down. 
as an historian, the results of his own 
acts of leadership and achievement 


as a stalesman. 
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The Main Stream of India’s 


ERIVING from ancient Sanskrit, 
Di tinctured with Prakrit dia- 
lects, Bengali language and literature 
gained separate identity as a main 
stream of India’s culture in the 14th 
century. And like Chaucer in English 
literature, Chandidas the Vaishnava 
poet stands as the early landmark of 
India’s literary uniqueness and is the 
first name of established and signifi- 
cant creative power. 

Chandidas was originally a priest. 
but the love-songs that he composed, 
still unrivalled in Bengal’s lyric verse. 
led to his banishment from temple and 
community. His love for Rami. the 
washerwoman, was the flaming and 
lifelong 


inspiration for poems on 


By AMRITA CHATTERJI 


Krishna and Radha, who stand as con- 
tinuous symbols for love both human 
and divine. Other Vaishnava poets 
wrote sweet and grave lyrics on the 
same theme and laid the foundation of 
Bengal’s mystical medieval literature. 
Their songs reveal the same passionate 
and holy fervour as the songs of Solo- 
mon or the psalms of David and have 
the same rich simplicity of utterance 
with a regional background. 

Bengali poetry flourished through 
the 16th and 17th century along the 
main track of emotional and religious 
expression-—Janandasand Gobindadas 
represent the two cen- 
but it had to reach the 18th 


century to find itself emerging into a 


SsUuCct essively 


turies 


RABINDRANATH TAGORE surrounded by some of his pu- 


pils at private University of Satiniketan, over which he presided. 


wider world of poesy. The Sakta poets, 
it is true, had brought in symbols of 
power such as that of Chandi; virile 
transcripts from the life of hunters, 
wayfaring folk and business men ap- 
pear in Kavikankan’s poetry; but an 
awareness of everyday reality linked 
with the diverse human world, with 
genuine patriotism or with a profound 
understanding of the peoples had not 
arrived except by way of sudden vi- 
sions or abstract thought. The folk 
literature of Bengal, fed to some extent 
by the new Muslim culture, particu- 
larly in the 17th century, brought in 
the simple lore of peasant life mixed 
with legend and regional narrative but 
that is an exquisite and somewhat pas- 
sive world apart. The full awakening 
of Bengali poetry came with the im- 
pact of the Western world. Mission- 
aries, merchants and adventurers from 
Europe administered a rude but neces- 
sary shock to our people and some- 
thing of the pre-medieval vigor which 
once characterized Indian civilization 
and Indian literature, came back to a 
Bengal faced with the challenge of a 
new age. 

Madhusudan Dutt is the great name 
which we associate with the renascence 
in Bengali poetry; he contrived to re- 
main thoroughly Indian while imbib- 
ing Western culture at its best; in his 
language as well as in literary forms he 
assimilated the finest contributions of 
From Dutt to 
Rabindranath Tagore, we have a 


English literature. 
period of widening and deepening lit- 
erary endeavor, culminating in the 
mighty literature created by Rabin. 
dranath himself. 


An ascending curve of progress can 


also be traced in Bengali prose, reach. 


ing a similar point of fruitfulness in 
the late 18th century. The trends are 
the same, and the renascence is due to 
the vitalizing challenge which we have 





Culture 


already described above. 

The Bengali prose, however, came 
much later than verse, and the early 
epochs are mainly sagas and chroni- 
cles of theological literature locked up 
in heavily Sanskritized Bengali or in 
unleavened dialects. 

Ram Mohun Ray is the founder of 
Bengali prose; his main literary activi- 
ties began in the year 1825 when the 
Western influence was already opera- 
tive. William Carey, the great mis- 
sionary, was not only publishing a 
Bengali translation of the Bible but 
making the printing press accessible 
to new Bengali writers; business and 
commerce as well as the subtle infil- 
trations of foreign political power, 
now openly possessive, stung Bengal 
into acute self-consciousness. We have 
to come to Bankim Chandra Chatter- 
jee (1838-1893) to find the full effects 
of these invading, assimilative and 
self-assertive forces both foreign and 
indigenous; and Bankim is not only 
the great beginning of the Bengali 
novel but one of its finest flowerings. 
He was also a remarkable essayist and 
writer of polemical literature; and in- 
cidentally, the first great Bengali critic 
who had the prophetic power of dis- 
covering in young Rabindranath 
Tagore was in his teens when Bankim 
died—the future genius of Bengal. 

The 18th century, then, marks the 
turning point of new Bengali litera- 
ture. The growth of vigorous literature 
depends on a diversity of emotional 
and material context, and prose litera- 
ture in particular needs the enlivening 
touch of manifold problems and even 
of controversial themes. 

The novel is almost entirely de- 
pendent on a large fabric of collective 
existence, it comes to birth in the city 
where many lives are joined and sund- 
ered, where industrial forces bring yo- 


cations and professions together in a 


many-colored diversity of aggregated 
existence. In England, the novel came 
in the 18th century and was a medium 
which revealed, in main, the tapestry 
of London life. The growth of a na- 
tionally conscious existence, the crea- 
tive stimulus of industrialism as well 
as its initial deterrent effects, had 
thrown up the new literary form of 
the novel in English literature. In Ben- 
gal, the novel as a distinctive medium 
came a little later; the 19th century 
here produced conditions, both men- 
tal and environmental, which approxi- 
mated more closely to the 18th cen- 
tury pattern in literary England. 

The confluence of all these literary 
forces, traditional as well as modern, 
is Rabindranath Tagore. He is poet, 
essayist, and novelist; and he began 
the short story in Bengal. His writings 
are chromatic, expressing a range of 
feelings and contexts that India’s lit- 
eratures, or, indeed, few other litera- 
tures of the world have known. But 
Rabindranath is not one, he wrote 
coexistently on many planes, romantic 
as well as closely circumstantial; and 
what is more, he outlived many phases 
of his own diverse existences. 

His great novel Gora, is the first 
Bengali novel not only possessing a 
modern wide-world view but a docu- 
mentary evidence of social and politi- 
cal Bengal as related to the late 19th 
and early 20th century world. His 
short stories, inspired by the French 
and Russian forms but thoroughly 
original, show many facets of rural 
and urban Bengal. The emotional and 
lyrical power of a poet is there, but 
the short stories take us to the actual 
farm and field and market-place of 
riverine Bengal, and they lead us to 
the interior of middle-class homes in 
Calcutta and the neighborhood. 

To Sharat Chatterji was given the 
task of taking the new consciousness, 
as instilled by Tagore, to more intri- 
cate and involved domestic situations; 
his novels, and stories, supplement 
our literature with additional docu- 
mentary pages. This process of “sup- 
plementing” goes on; the present 
phase in Bengali poetry, as well as in 
the novel, and in the short. story. 
largely consists of application values. 
We are witnessing the application of 
Rabindranath’s wide sympathies to 
spheres of life which he had not made 


his own, and which have, in some 
cases, emerged in more challenging 
form during the last few years. 

In technique also, whether in 
language, or in the art of story-writ- 
ing, the new writers are varying upon 
this or that form which he had al- 
ready used. But this does not mean, 
either in the realm of emotional atti- 
tude or of factual exploration, a 
merely derivative exercise. Modern 
Bengali writers have launched into 
vigorous and experimental free verse, 
a new realism has come to the novel 
and the short story; they are tackling 
our present-day problems with a new 
consciousness. The many-sidedness of 
life, the cross-currents of national and 
international society, and a fine dis- 
cernment of local and regional aspects 
of Bengal’s renascent culture have 
found specific artistic expression in 
their writings. Life in the coal-mining 
area; in the boats and barges of East 
Bengal rivers; or in the crowded lanes 
of Calcutta can be found in both ro- 
mantic and grimly urban settings 
and the reality does comprehend both 

in these brilliant transcripts. 

The predilection, naturally, is 
towards the hard and concrete facts 
which press upon our daily lives; and 
if the romantic view is less evident, 
that is because romance, in the old 
sense, does not play much part in a 
society undergoing rapid and drastic 
transformation. The political and 
economic forces that operate in vil- 
lage and town are indicative of a dis- 
solving order, revealing at the same 
time, the emergence of a new and ac- 
tive peasantry as well as a more cir- 
cumspect world of city dwellers. But 
the eternal values of romance are 
there, as they must be in all 
society where men love or die or enter 
into poignant situations; these stories 
are a convincing evidence. Certain 
new aspects of romance, connected 
with restaurants, railways, steamers 
and other recently arrived material 
circumstances are also to be found 
in these quickly drawn sketches which 
are none the less deep because they 
have an air of improvisation. The 
world of the Bengali short story is 
the inclusive and expansive world 
of Tagore’s literature, with certain 
inspirational effects traceable also to 


the modern writers of the West. 
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300 Mill 


Literates 
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By ASOKA K. DUTT 
Vew York Correspondent, 
“The New Delhi Times and Chronicle’ 


EORGE BERNARD SHAW once 
* wrote, “Honest education is dan- 
gerous to tyranny and _ privilege.” 
British government in India followed 
merely an expedient and unplanned 
educational policy which never quite 
made the attempt to educate the 
masses. In this it fully justified Shaw’s 
statement. Obliged by circumstances 
to provide itself with sufficient loyal 
Indian personnel to run a_ bulky 
bureaucracy within a_ straitjacket 
of rigid laws and ordinances, it im- 
posed a foreign educational system 
that was narrow in outlook and that 
frankly ignored native languages and 
culture. 

Whereas in England 12 percent of 
the national budget was allocated for 
primary education, less than 5 percent 
of the Indian budget was assigned to 
the education of India’s 378 million 
people. Moreover, in this perverted 
educational system, pervaded by an 
atmosphere of British superiority and 
chauvinism, students were indoctri- 
nated only with ideas of English cul- 
ture, history and constitutional law. 

Yet it is a strange paradox that 
India owes to this foreign educational 
system not only her backwardness but 
also her dramatic rise as a world force. 

British education in India grew 


slowly, aided by the devotion of the 
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Christian missionaries who _ first 
brought the printing press to India, 
spread education among the women 
behind the “iron curtain” of con- 
servatism, and revolutionized the 
Indian mind. The English language 
brought dynamic western thoughts 
which inspired the Indians to demand 
reforms and freedom. Ultimately it 
turned into a powerful weapon in 
Indian hands. 

Through constant efforts of the 
Indian and foreign missionaries, by 
1947 India possessed sixteen universi- 
ties, 359 colleges—eight of which were 
American—and a large number of 
primary and secondary schools with 
a grand total of 14,032,578 students, 
not counting the university scholars. 
But these impressive figures were in- 
significant in comparison with the 
staggering numbers of the Indian pop- 
ulation. When the British quit India in 
August 1947, more than 85 per cent 
of all Indians still remained in the 
total darkness of illiteracy. 

One major defect of British educa- 
tion in India was its top-heavy struc- 
ture with too many colleges and 
relatively few basic schools. This gave 
rise to a college-educated middle class 
in a primarily feudal society. with dis- 
astrous economic consequences. The 


lower middle class continued to in- 


OPEN AIR school for adults at Morada- 
bad. On the blackboard are three lines of 
Urdu, one of Hindi (second from top.) 


crease, outgrowing the needs of the 
government, cut off from the land, in- 
capable of adjusting itself to the exist- 
ing agrarian economy. Unemployed 
lawyers, teachers and engineers made 
up a frustrated group of déclassé in- 
tellectuals. They were “like derelicts, 
frantically seeking some foothold of 
security for body and mind—and find- 
ing none, they floated aimlessly in the 
murky waters of Indian life”—as 
Nehru has observed. 

The school system in any country 
should be an indigenous growth nour- 
ished by its national genius. English 
education with all its manifest bless- 
ings was too foreign to have deep roots 
in Indian soil. It was a hothouse plant 
destined to wither away with the in- 
evitable end of foreign rule. 

Indian leaders had foreseen the 
need of an Indianized educational 
system that should retain the best fea- 
tures of its predecessor. With their 
earnest desire to build India along 
democratic lines, they held education 
in high priority. As far back as 1937 
Gandhi sought to introduce something 
radically new and different—a_ plan 
for mass education. He proposed to 
remove illiteracy by creating a vast 
network of rural schools. These would 
instruction handi- 


impart through 


crafts, and would become financially 





self-suflicient through the sale of their 
students’ work. By such a method he 
hoped to bring the benefits of school- 
ing to children and adults as well. 

The plan met with limited success. 
But soon it was realized that such 
schools could not be run without gov- 
ernment help. Moreover, the sytem 
was suited only to the conditions of a 
rural economy. 

India’s need for industrialization 
must be met in the educational field 
by another sort of mass education and 
by technical schools which can supply 
industry’s manpower. At the college 
level, there has been sore need to de- 
velop technicians and _ specialists, 
rather than too large a proportion of 
persons with a liberal arts back- 
ground. 

Freedom offered a challenge to In- 
dian educators to realize their dreams. 
As the last British troops departed, the 
new National Government moved to 
write the obituary of the English 
school system in favor of an Indian 
one. But the Indian leaders promptly 
found themselves facing many com- 
plex problems which demanded solu- 
tion before a nationwide literacy cam- 
paign could be put on foot. 

Most important was the necessity of 
choosing a “lingua franca” or com- 
mon tongue in a country where fifteen 
different languages are spoken—many 
of them rich in literature. The Gov- 
ernment settled this controversial is- 
sue by declaring Hindustani to be the 
national language which should grad- 
ually replace English. It was agreed 
that while promoting this “lingua 
franca” the provincial dialects would 
also be used in the primary and basic 
schools. English would remain as an 
optional second language, though 
never as a medium of instruction. This 
policy has met with popular satisfac- 
tion. It was the first major step 
towards Indian education en masse. 


Blueprint for Indian Schools 

The pattern now followed by the 
Government is based on a school plan 
which was masterminded by an Eng- 
lishman. This blueprint for Indian 
education is known as the Sergeant 
Report. It is based on the principle 
that Indian children are in no way 
inferior to the children of other coun- 
tries. It envisages free and universal 


schooling, with specialized training in 
the various technical fields. 

Female education in India has taken 
long strides during the last few years. 
With their right of equal educational 
opportunity guaranteed in the Con- 
stitution, Indian women have shown 
amazing eagerness for education. An 
unheralded social revolution has be- 
gun, as educated women, not long ago 
imprisoned by smug conventions and 
by conservativism, compete with men 
in all sorts of activities. 

The new education has led to a re- 
awakening of the national spirit and 
to the growth of a modern and progres- 
sive outlook in world affairs. In the 
cities the forward movement is rapid, 
with overflowing classrooms testify- 
ing to the unbounded curiosity of the 
young Indian mind. These are the 
achievements of a new-born state 
which could make its government con- 
scious, almost self-conscious, of its 
success. But the problems are so vast 
in a land of teeming millions that they 
leave no room for complacency. 

In the remote Indian village the 
little farmer boy still peers at the sky 
praying for the monsoon clouds to 
save him from drought and despair. 
He counts the hours by the shadow of 
the tree and estimates the distance to 
the next village in terms of a day or 
night’s walk. Intuitively sharp, he is 
vaguely conscious of the great changes 
in the cities—that the white man is 
gone. The stories of ancient kings 
heard from his old grandmother on a 
stormy night are his meagre share of 
India’s cultural heritage. Notwith- 
standing all the progress realized in 
the past few years, this still remains 
the true picture of the average Indian. 


Schools Versus Food, Troops 

The deepening economic crisis, the 
sharp political controversies, and the 
repercussions of a grim international 
situation—all have combined to slow 
the progress of the new education. 
Large sums must be spent out of the 
national budget to avert famine and 
economic disasters. Insufficient is left 
over for education allotments. Pri- 
mary and basic education, therefore, 
are seriously handicapped despite the 
best wishes of the leaders. The teach- 
suffer with an average 
monthly income of twenty dollars. 


ers, too, 


The provincial governments fre- 
quently are torn by party intrigues and 
a scramble for power, and in conse- 


quence officials have little time to effect 


educational advances. The unsettled 
foreign political situation makes it 
imperative to maintain a large army 
at the expense of mass education. 
Caught in the vicious circle of national 
emergencies the educational plan often 
marks time. 

Meanwhile, as the scope of edu- 
cation broadens without relative 
growth of industries, more educated 
people swell the ranks of the unem- 
ployed. Sometimes in their bitterness, 
they take their stand in society with 
the text of the Communist Manifesto 
in their hands. Thus arises the danger 
that higher education may heighten 
the political controversies to a point 
where they could become explosive. 

The present problem of inadequate 
finances available for education stems 
from the economic situation, and its 
remedy also lies there. In the view of 
some critics, the Government's basic- 
ally sound educational policy should 
be simplified in order to tide it over 
the present crisis of Indian economic 
transition. It is maintained that better 
results would ensue if the Government 
concentrated first of all upon full and 
adequate primary education. 

Mohammed Roem, Indonesian For- 
eign Minister, said recently, “In the 
educational field Indonesia is spring- 
ing forward. Schools are being re- 
opened as quickly as we can recruit 
teachers. College students are teaching 
high school students. High school stu- 
dents are teaching elementary school 
students. And the upper grades are 
teaching the lower grades. Even Presi- 
dent Soekarno has taken time from his 
duties to conduct classes”. His words 
have meaning for India, too. Enthu- 
siasm is, above all, the basic require- 
ment for accomplishing the human ad- 
venture of national reconstruction. 

Education in India has a long way 
to go. But it can and must progress, 
even during the period when vast eco- 
nomic problems are being attacked 
and solved. To that end, every Indian 
looks to his Government to act with 
urgency and with inspiration, in order 
to build a great democratic nation out 
of the only possible building-blocks: 
educated and informed people. 
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GANDHI S Way to Truth 


By CLARENCE PICKETT 


Honorary Secretary, American Friends Service Committee 


Y HORTLY before he was killed, Gandhi said, “I feel in 
S the innermost recesses of my heart that the world is 
sick unto death of bloodletting. The world is seeking a way 
out and I flatter myself in the belief that perhaps it will be 
the privilege of India to show that way out to the hungry 
world.” 

In some rather significant ways, the spirit of Gandhi is 
evident as India’s delegates at the United Nations speak 
out today on current issues. It is unlikely that anyone 
representing Gandhi's country at the UN would profess 
that he was in every sense a follower ofthe Mahatma. Yet. 
in the pleas of the Indian delegation, there is the same re- 
sounding call to moral values, to the deep spiritual force 
that can work in human life. 

Most men are willing to attribute to Gandhi the attain- 
ment of personal sainthood. His own disciplined life, his 
identification with the oppressed and destitute, the purity 
of his attitude toward those who abused him. were the out- 
ward manifestations of his inward grace. 

But Gandhi realized that the test of the validity of per- 
sonal attitudes of reconciliation depends in no small de- 
gree on whether they are workable between groups and 
nations. To him God was not real if He demanded two sets 
of accounts. If there were to be one standard for the indi- 
vidual and another for the nation, Gandhi could see no 
moral order in the universe. This insistence upon a single 
standard is one we must keep clear today. 

The triumph of independence for India, coming as it 
did slowly and painfully yet without bloodshed, was partly 
due to British political maturity but even more to the pre- 
pared soil of India. That preparation was the result of 
Gandhi's life and work. Whether he were fighting for the 
rights of Indians in South Africa or for the independence 
of India. he realized that men must be freed from the 
corroding effects of dominating as truly as others must be 
liberated from being dominated. This insistence that all 
parties to deep conflict are yet cherished members of the 
human family. is a concept that we must not lose sight of 
amidst the fears of today 

Gandhi knew that inner discipline was more demanding 
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“He attained personal sainthood” 


than was the outward discipline of military might. He knew 
that only constant self-examination can bring the purity of 
motive and of action that removes the cause of conflict. 
Virtues of this order come only by long, lonely struggle. 

In the long run, great masses must be won to this dis- 
ciplined life. But Gandhi also understood the power of a 
small minority. More than once he saw men, who were 
armed with guns and prepared to shoot, stack their arms ai 
his feet because they could not commit violence in his pres- 
ence. Here, in our own day, was the demonstration of the 
power of a minority in which a greater spirit is at work. 
Gandhi recognized that we do not need to wait until all men 
are convinced before great influence can be exerted in terms 
of reconciliation. ’ 

Confusion and frustration and fear mark our world to- 
day. Yet Gandhi's life says to us that spiritual power work- 
ing through the individual can effect profound change in 
the lives of men and of nations. To us, Gandhi would state 
simply and clearly that to reach the goal of Truth we must 
cut through the current struggle for things and for power. 
He would say that the way to Truth can be found only 
through non-violent means. He would say that this way 
implies inner discipline of spirit and willingness to suffer. 
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Powerful OLIVER Tractor 
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Oliver tractors are also avail- 
able in the "66" and "77" 
models to meet your require- 
ments. 


‘FINEST IN 
FARM MACHINERY”’ 
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Ag OLIVER "88" TRACTOR 

° ~w « availablewithkerosene, 
iy diesel or gasoline burn- 


ing engines. 


The abundant power of the Oliver Row Crop “88” tractor 
enables it to make shorter work of all jobs in large-scale 
farming. This means more crops can be planted and har- 
vested—with less labor. The tractor quickly pays for itself. 

The Oliver “88” tractor has over 100 years of farm 
equipment manufacturing experience behind it—making it 
a more dependable, longer serving farm machine. A wide 
range of mounted tools and efficient pull-type machines is 
available for use with the “88”. See your Oliver distributor 


for full information. 
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